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SALINAS CLU 
ASKS UNION 

MEN TO BACK 
‘CHEST’ WELL 


Salinas, Calif. 
All AFL union members 


in the Salinas area were 
asked this week by the Mon- 
terey County Central Labor 
Union of Salinas to con- 
tribute as generously as 
possible to the current War 
Chest campaign. 

Contributions should be made in 
the mame of Labor and may be 

mt to the union secretaries or 

s iness representatives, an- 

unced W. G. (“Bud’’) Kenyon, 
labor council secretary. 

An active committee of the labor 
council is doing all possible to 
make Labor’s end of the drive a 
big success, Kenyon added. This 
committee baicludes Kenyon, J. B. 
McGinley, Dorothey McAnaney, 
Lou Koch, and John 


Mattos. 
OOMMITTEES PICKED 
A meeting was held 


last week 


by representatives of various un-| 


ions to lay plans for the campaign, 
with the council committee in at- 
tendance. At this time visiting and 
publicity committees were ap- 
pointed. 

In addition to backing the War 
Chest to the limit, the council is 
taking steps to assist the Red 
Cross. Mrs. Emmons, Red Cross 
director in Salinas, asked labor 
groups to assist in crcanaitas a 
“ready room” for troops at the 
Air Base. 

XMAS GIFTS, TOO 

Bookstands, tables and other ar- 
ticles which are needed will be 
supplied, President Amos Schofield 
of the labor council, pledged. 

Schofield also pointed out that 
some 400 wounded servicemen are 
in local hospitals and suggested 
that steps be taken at cnce to ar- 
range for a Christmas gift to each 
man from Organized Labor. Local 
unions will be asked to contribute 
to a fund to buy such gifts, the 
gift packages to average 75 cents 
each, under Schofield’s plan. 


In Union 
Circles 


SALINAS 


J. B. McGinley, business agent of 
Laborers 272, sent in his resigna- 
tion from two important CLU 
committee, but the labor council 
decided to reject the resignation 
and hold the matter up to try 
to pursuade McGinley to change 
his mind. 


i 


= = 
Monterey’s labor council] has 


named three members to meet 
with the Salinas labor council leg- 


* 


tive committee soon. 
cs * a 


Nothing new on the hot and 
heavy housing situation regarding 
the labor temple. The old place 


_. Still needs fixing up, or else a new 


place should be procured. This 
writer is not taking sides in this 
situation, but does urge some ac- 
tion—soon! 


WHAT THE 
UNIONS REPORT 


Salinas, California 

BARBERS 827 — Regular meet- 

ing, small attendance, routine bus- 
iness. 
* 28 


CARPENTERS 925 — ‘Routine 


“»meeting, main topic of discussion 


sbeing War Fund campaign, good 


attendance. 
* t * 

STATE EMPLOYEES — No 
‘Meeting; Superintendent Thomas 
Joyce of road crew died as result 
of automobile accident injuries. 


‘STATE EMPLOYEES 


MOURN TOM JOYCE 


| Thomas Joyce, road department | 


i: 


under whom many 


of the State Empioyees 


‘of Salinas haat worked, - 
_— following injuries re- 
an automobile | 


jin tt 


MONTEREY COUNTY 


ABOR N 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA, 


SYNDICATE PAYS (Bowles Lauds 


FOR SLANDERING 
OF ELECTRICIANS 


New York City 


Here’s one newspaper chain that 
got what was coming to it for 
slandering a union. McClure News- 
paper Syndicate and Westchester 
Newspapers Inc. have just paid 
$22,500 to Local 3, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers (AFL), for printing lies about 
it. 

The item in question appeared 
July 3, 1939, in a syndicated Mc- 
Clure column, News Behind The 
News, published by The Daily Ar- 
gus of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., wealthy 
New York City suburb. It charged 
that a North Carolina youngster, 
just out of college, joined the 


IBEW “for a price,” as the result | 


of which he made from $175 to 
$200 a week. 

After the story appeared, various 
union members wrote to the Daily 
Argus, objecting to its insinuations 
and stating that the item was not 
true. Shortly after, Local 3 
brought suit against the syndicate 
and Westchester Newspapers, own- 
er of the Argus. McClure’s started 
an investigation which failed to 
substantiate the charge against 
the young man from North Caro- 
hina. 

McClure’s then offered to pay 
damages and publish a retracticn 


in all New York and out-of-town | 


papers in its syndicate, “out of 
common fairness to the union and 
its officials.’ The union agreed to 
| dismiss the case against the author, | 


Labor's Part 
In Attacking 
Living Costs 


Boston, Massachusetts. | 


Organized labor and 
farmers, working and fight- 
ing together, can beat off 
the tide of inflation, fostered 
by the powerful farm bloc. 

' This was the message 
high-ranking government 


officials, farm and_ labor 
leaders pounded across to delegates 
at the 63rd AFL convention's all- 
ay conference on food ‘and nutri- 
tion here, sponsored by the Union 


| Label Trades Department. Outside 


| 
H 


jgram of 


the meeting hall, delegates inspec- 
ted an exhibit of posters, charts 
and actual foodstuffs, showing the 
role food plays in war and peace. 
While admitting that the pro- 
the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is still lacking in the 
real elements of success, OPA Gen- 
eral Manager Chester 


FRUIT, VEGETABLE CUT 
The cost of living has already 
gone down about 2.5% since last 


James McMullin and not to insist | May, he said, and the OPA’s pres- 
upon his paying damages, “only ent aim is to push it back another 


because he is a workingman.” 


|AFL Man, Who Refused 
To Stool, Dies of Wounds 


Mike Scambelluri, member, of | 
Albany (N. Y.) Local 190 of In- 
ternational Hod Carriers Union 


cists after being taken prisoner 
and pumped full of bullets, died 
of his wounds in a North African 
hospital. 

From the front lines came re- 
ports this 
heroism in the invasion of Sicily. 
One of the first paratroopers to 
drop on the island, he was cap- 
tured by the fascists and asked to 
inform on invasion forces. He re- 
fused. They tied his hands behind 
his back, fired seyen bullets into 
him, threw two hand grenades and 
left him for dead. He managed to 
crawl back to American lines. 

Unionists in Albany knew Scam- 
{ belluri as a leader in the citywide 
, construction strike for years ago 
‘and as a solid union man. They 
; mourn his loss as a brave fighter 
for democracy and freedom. 


| Republicans Should 
Heed These W arnings 


Denver, Colorado 

If the Republicans put an isola- 
tion plank in their 1944 platform, 
they will carry even fewer states 
than they did in 1940, a poll of 
the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, re- 
veals. 

Nine out of 10 persons a recent 
NORC poll showed, think that a 
union of nations would operate to 
prevent future wars. Of those in- 
terviewed 52% believed than an 
international union would have a 
“good chafice” of preventing wars 
and 28% felt that it would have 
a “fair chance.” Only 10% felt 
that it had “no chance.” 


WHITNEY HITS 
RAIL MAGNATE 
TRADE GRAB 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Undercover activities of the rail- 
road industry for” gaining control 
of air, water and bus transporta- 
tion were condemned by Pres. A. 
F. Whitney of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, largest of the 
five operating brotherhoods. 

In a 300-word statement on the 
issue, Whitney said that revision of 
transportation laws sought by the 
railroads to pave the way for the 
herculean grab will be opposed 
by his organization because it “will 
result in meonopolistic exploitation 
of the consuming public, shippers 
and labor.” 


The deadening effect of repres- 
on the thought and life of 
living in dictatorships should 

Warn us to make sure that our civil |; 


of 


| trolled rising prices, 
July of Scambelluri’s id eed 


2%. Fruits, fresh vegetables, lard, 
shortening, oranges, onions and 
potatoes should sell this winter 
for 15% to 20% below last winter’s 
levels, he declared. 

To labor’s éverlasting ctredif, 
| Bowles, said, ““you chose to get out 
the race between wages anc 
prices and to throw your Weight 


jinto the fight for stabilization of 
(AFL), who escaped from the fas- | 


‘the cost of living. With rare good 
sense and. courage,, you. accepted 
the judgment of your leaders, who 
knew that.in a race between un- 
controlled rising wages and uncon- 
wages, would 
be sure to lose. 

PRAISES LABOR STAND 


A. Bowles | 
jreported some progress in efforts 
to push back prices to September | 
115, 1942, levels. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, , 1943. 


Jenkins Attends 
Plumber Meeting 


L. A., Jenkins, ie represen- 
tative of Plumbers Union 503 of 
Salinas, attended last week’s meet- 
ing of the Northern California Ad- 
visory Commitee of the plumbing | 


fornia. 
The group met at Sacramento 


and important matters were trans- 
acted. 


Seventy Per Cent 
Of War Business 
Goes to Hundred 
Of Biggest Units 


; Washington, D. C. 
More than 70% of the war busi- 
ness has gone to the 100 biggest 


| units, Chairman Joseph C, O’Ma- 


honey (D. Wyo.) of a senate sub- 
committee on industrial reorgani- 
zation said recently. This compares 
to 80% which which was going to 
the 100 biggest a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Tolan committee’s re- 
ports at that time. 

O'Mahoney said 62% 
contracts went to east and north 
states. He said General 
Motors, which was awarded $8% 
billion of war contracts, also was 
given authorization for 100 facility 
or plant expansions. 

DuPont, leading company in 
chemicals and one of the owners | 
of GM, was awarded $1,061,000,000 
of plent facilities at government 
expense. 

“Unless we continue government 
control in the transition period,” 
O’Mahoney warned, “when we un- 
dertake the task of reconversion 
after the war we shall find large 
industrial units which now sit in 
the drivers’ seats in a position to 
dominate the new economy just as 
they dominate the war economy.” 


EVER HEAR OF | 


of the war 


central 


and pipe trades of Northern : 
| 


When you ‘think of. the ais 
market, you think of slimy _ boot- 
leggers .selling ‘meat, whisky 7 


“You accepted the, responsibility {clothing behind closed doors 
not only for yourself, but for all; People willing to pay enormous il 


the millions of every day Ameri- 
cans in all parts of the country, 
of helping to make wartime price 
control effective. . 

“When the history of this war 
is written, the fact that you people 
in the labor movement doubled 
America’s peacetime production to 
provide fighting weapons Tor our 
armed forces will stand out in big 
black type. But the fact that labor 
formed the spearhead of the attack 
against wildly rising living costs 
will rank almost equally in im- 
portance.” 


¢ 
ed 


Several Jobs 
Keep Salinas 
Laborers Busy 


A number of new jobs are keep- 
ing all the laborers of Local 272 
of Salinas who can be mustered by 
Business Agent J. B. McGinley 
busy these days. 

McGinley reported new 
follows: 

The Fire Protection Engineering 
Co. of San Francisco is putting in 
a sprinkler system at the mew 
Spiegl] dehydration plant. 

Resurfacing of the Hilltown- 
Marina Road is now in full swing. 

The Oakland Sewer Co. is busy 
installing new water mains and 
laters in the Acacia Park district 
of Salinas. 


jobs as 


/ 


Culinary Union 
Secretary Visits 
Injured Relative 


the offices of Culinary Alliance 
467 of Salinas were closed one day 
last week as Secretary Helen Nor- 
man was called suddenly to Liver- 
more where her brother-in-law 
was seriously injured in an ex- 
plosion while he was at work. 

Secretary Norman said _ her 
brother-in-law, Jack Moni, was so 
badly burned in~the explosion that 
he may lose sight of one eye. 


Jack of All Trades 


_A real estate promoter in a wild, 
unsettled part of the West received 


liberties are neither whittled away {a letter from a piano tuner who 
time of peace nor submerged | wanted to know if he could make 
the supposed necessities of|a 

S CUSH- anacar Rly Mie A agen aig a4 


in that section. He an- 


egal prices. As great a menace are 
the ordinary ¥Fetailers and house- 
wives who carry on the “gray 
market” in the open in the res- 
pectable corner grocery store. 

It is the housewife—who buys 
meat selling for 10c a pound above 
the ceiling price, or who buys a 
pound of butter without turning 
in stamps—who is helping to un- 
dermine price control and ration- 
ing. You can’t argue out of it by 
saying that the gray market over- 
charge doesn’t really matter be- 
cause it’s small. Or that it’s just 
between friends, you and your! 
storekeeper, who’s certainly no 
bootliegger. You’re wrong, because: 

1. It isn’t on a small scale. Mul- 
tiply each gray market overcharge 
by the millions every day and it 
mounts up to staggering sums. 

2. The gray market price pretty 
soon becomes the established price 
no matter® what the ceiling price 
may be. 

3. The firste gray market over- 
charge leads to higher and higher 
prices until runaway inflation 
threatens. 


Wife of General 


Goes to Riveting School 


Mrs. Helen Rortch Longstreet, 
widow of one of the Confederacy’s 
great generals, is no candidate for 
the old folk’s home. She is attend- 
ing 2 riveting school at Marietta, 
Ga., and is majoring in assembly, 
fabrication and riveting. She won’t 
tell her age but declares emphati- 
cally that she hasn’t “reached the 
century mark yet.” 

The course usually requires 
three months, but Mrs. Longstreet 


|is learning fast. ‘I believe I'll be 


ready for graduation in two weeks. 
I’m at the thead of my class. 
fact, I’m the only one in it,” she 
said, 


Tobin Warns All His 
Unions About Strikes 


Boston, Massachusetts 

President Daniel J. Tobin of In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters warned a special meeting of 
his union here, that action against 
“fomenters of strikes” within the 
IBT would be taken by the FBI. 
AFL President William Green 
joined with Tobin im stressing la- 
bor’s obligation to observe the no- 
strike siete 


| Jabor. 


Tobin Says Board 
Delay Will Break 
rt ‘No Strike’ 
Pledge of Unions 


Boston, Massachusetts 

President Daniel J. Tobin of In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters has: asked the National War | 
Labor Board to expedite its hand- 
ling of cases to help avert a break- 
down of the no-strike pledge. 

In a wire which he read at the 
afternoon session of the 63rd AFL 
convention, Tobin informed WLB 
Chairman’ William H. Davis that 
he and his associates “find it im- 
‘possible to convince eur member- 
ship immediately in many places of 
the necessity of observing our no- 
strike pledge because of what they 
and I consider an unnecessary de- 
lay in endeavoring to make deci- 
sions in cases submitted by those 
unions to the WLB.” 

Tobin suggested that the WLB 
commission handling trucking 
transportation be ordered to ex- 
pedite immediately all cases sub- 
mitted and waiting for adjustment 
not longer than three months. His 
remarks were prompted by what 
he termed “unjust slandering” of 
the IBT for a few scattered strikes. 

Addressing the ccnvention, To- 
bin made it perfectly clear that he 
was not condoning strikes, nor was 
he in any way criticizing President 
Roosevelt or the personnel of the! 
WLB. “We know whose war this 
is,’ he said. “It’s our war, not the 
war Of a few millionaires.” Tobin 
charged that there has been ope- 
rating in Washington since the be- 
ginning of the war a thoroughly 
organized lobby with unlimited 
money from insurance companies 
and gentlemen farmers which has 
been. outstandingly successful in 
convincing congress of the evils of 
“While we were telling our 
men that they couldn’t strike,” he, 
said, “in Washington they put 
through legislation telling you you 
ean strike.” | 


| 
} 


| 
NEED FOR US, 
NOT RUSSIANS 


Washington, D. C. 
The UAW-CIO .-WASHINGTON | 
NEWS FLASH, smartly printed 
little report put out by the Wash- 
ington office of Vice President 
Richard T. Frankensteen, in “Long 
War or Short War?” says the 
press is picturing the demand for 
a second front as “a fight of the 
communists in support of Soviet 
Russia.” It continues: “Jt is true 
that Russia is demanding a second 
front. But workers and the plain 
people want a second front not 
only to help Russia but to bring 
the war to a conclusion and save 
millions of lives, to prevent na- 
tional bankruptcy, to destroy fas- 
cism.” 


Sees Big Change 
After the War 


St. Louis, Missouri 

A change in methods of distri- 
buting income will be necessary 
after the war if our. economy is to 
avoid a disastrous inflation, Mor- 
decai Ezekial, economic adviser to 
the secretary of agriculture, told 
a meeting of the Farm Economic 
Association here. 

Ezekial pointed out that. the 
change could be brought about by 
business policies emphasizing low- 
er prices, higher wages, and more 
reasonable profit levels. He also 
said that the use of private income 
would have to be redirected by 
heavy progressive taxation. 


Company Foots Bill of 
Group Insurance Plan 


Newark, New Jersey 
A contract negotiated recently 
by the International Union of 


Yn} Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 


with the Nu-Process Metals Co. 
here provided that the company 
pay the entire cost of a group in- 
surance plan. The plan provides 
each employe with: $1,000 life in- 
surance, $1,000 accident insurance, 
death and dismemberment bene- 
fits, weekly accident and sickness 
benefits ranging from $15 to $40 
a week, complete hospital and sur- 


Slavery Preferable? 


Governor John W. 


Ohio, one of the leading contenders 


for the doubtful pleasure of run- 
against Roosevelt in 1944, 


ning 
| calls for restoration of free Sober 


Fico Hig ci er ae A ees a 


Clique Fears 
Aggressive 
Labor Stand 


Denver, Colorado. 
Employers are getting the 
idea, too. The Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Colorado 
has just issued to its mem- 
bers a_ legislative bulletin 
urging them to increase 
their pressure on individual 


congressmen to: 

1. Prevent repeal of the Smith- 
Connally act. 

2. Halt moves for new taxes on 
excess profits. 

3. Kill renegotiations provisions 
in war contracts—provisions by 
which the government recovers 
part of the excess “take” of prof- 
iteers. 

4. Hamstring the Securities & 
Exchange Commission. 

5. Make “free enterprise” 
country’s No. 1 postwar aim. 

Organized labor, the bulletin 
points out, is not “lazily sitting 
back” waiting to see what congress 
will decide to do about these 
things. No, sir-ee! AFL, CIO and 
railroad unions, the bulletin cries, 
are telling their members: ;-“‘You’ve 
got a job to do with congress.” 
THEY’RE COPYING US! 

Quoted is a recent CIO News 
editorial on the necessity for all- 
out political action by union mem- 
bers. Quoted also is President 
Frederick Coolidge Crawford of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Crawford, according to 
the bulletin, says: 

“One of the most heartening 
developments itt Washington in 
many months is the result of an 
informal congressional poll con-! 
ducted by The New York Herald 
Tribune recently. Querried by the 
newspaper as to the relative im-' 
portance of various postwar prob- 
lems, a cross section of senators 
and representatives ranked ‘the 


the 


‘INCENTIVE? 
PLANS HIT 
BY UNIONS 


Tory Employer AFL, State Labor Oppose — 
Move Originally Called — 


‘Speed-Up,’ ‘Stretch-Out’ | ‘ 


San Francisco, California.” ° 


(CFLNL)—A resolution of great significance p 
at the just concluded convention of the American. 
eration of Labor, was one opposing the ‘so-called ““w 


incentive’ wage plans. 


This action comes at a very 


timely moment since the air has recently been stifling 


with such plans as a means to increase war output. 


For 


many years the wage earners of this country have called. 


these plans by their right names: 
" and similar apt and accurate epithets. 


out, 
Such names have been attached | 


by the wage earners in describing 
“incentive” wage plans as a result 
of their bitter experience with 
them. In the book written by such 
an authority as Robert Franklin 
Hoxie, “Scientific Management and 


Labor,” he attributes to Frederick 
Taylor, one of the pioneers in 
launching the so-called ‘efficiency 
system,” the remark that scientific 
management makes collective bar- 
gaining and trade unions a neces- 
sary protection to workers, since 
under scientific management all 
shop problems are settled by law 
and science. (Scientific Manage- 
ment and Labor, p. 64.) 
LEADS TO RIVALRIES 

It has long been established that 
one of the principal advantages of 
incentive methods is the competi- 
tive spirit wuich is engendered. 
This leads to bitter rivalries and 


“speed-up,” 


amply demonstrated in innumers— 


able instances. The collective -ex-. 


perience and interest of the ems / 


ployees, of labor and ‘management, © 
based on voluntary schemes in in- 
crease production and promote 
greater efficiency, is incomparably _ 
superior to any compulsory method 


which, over a period of time, meets 


the stubborn resistance of 
wage earners. 


WAR CRISIS EXPLOITED 

Labor has fought for a number 
of years against the “sweat shop,” 
the “speed up,” the “stretch-out,” 
all of which are the result of these 
so-called “incentive” wage plans. 
That there are a number of people 


the 


who are now seeking to exploit'the ~ 


war in order to impose schemes 


upon the employees which will re-" 


sult in lowering wages, can be ac- 
cepted without question. It would 


be unwise for labor to give up the — 


jealousies, and creates a general! gains it has won after many bitter 


atmosphere of tension. This hap- | struggles 


pens also when group incentive 
plans are inaugurated, since it 
forces dissension due to dissatis- 
faction with a particular worker’s 
output. 

These plans, which have been 
advocated by sincere people, claim 
as their justification that they will 
help to increase war output at, 
this crucial stage. Results of ana- 
lyses and the. many surveys of such 
plans that have been conducted 
show that these plans do not ac- 
complish the purpose for which it 
is claimed they are. intended... On 


ithe contrary, due to newer meth- 


ods of production, improved mach- 
inery and the like, employers have 


against the incentive 
wage plans, amd there can be no 
question, in view of the present 
results, that labor is more than 
eager to maintain the high pro- 
duction levels it has established. 
As a matter of fact, American la- 
bor has out- produced the entire 
world, and incentive wage plans 
‘have not been the cause for this. 
The Federation’ wholeheartedly - 
endorses the position taken 
by the American Federation of La- 
bor in protecting the interest. of. 


the wage earners of this country __. 


against this policy, which can only 


do great harm and produce Nac 


good. 
Fortunately, the National Wane: 


safeguarding of private enterprise’ {found that time rates are far|Labor Board, in outlining its views 
superior to piece rates, as far as}|on wage incentive plans, has stated 
production is concerned. Not only/that it will limit such proposed 


as paramount. 
“FREE ENTERPRISE” 

“With congress so thoroughly 
alert to the necessity of preserving 
our free competitive system, we 
have an unprecedented opportunity 
to hammer home the factors which 
produce the economic climate es- 
sential to the smooth functioning 
of private enterprise in the nation- 
al interest.” 

The bulletin coins a slogan, a 
slogan for the oppressed masses 
of war profiteers, fighting with 
their backs to the wall: “You are 
an important part of the American 
democracy. Write, or talk, to your 
congressmen. Give them your 
views. DO IT NOW!” 

Not a bad slogan for Labor! 


Many California 
Plants Said to 
Be Operating on 
Incentive Basis 


San Francisco, California 
California industries already us- 
ing wage incentive plans include 
steel, mining, food processing, air- 
craft and manufacturing of mili- 
tary and essential items, Chief 


‘Deputy Regional Director L. Ed- 


ward Scriven of the War Produc- 
tion Board said recently. 

Urging even more use of incen- 
tive plans, Sniven said: “Labor, 
management and war agencies all 
have a stake in the adoption of 
wage incentive plans as a way of 
increasing production despite man- 
power shortages. 

“Labor’s role in the war incen- 
tive program is of direct interest 
to union bargaining agencies and 
the war workers because the War 
Labor Board has indicated its in- 
tention to give serious considera- 
tion to wage imcentive pay where,, 
in some cases, it cannot give con- 
sideration to outright wage _ in- 
creases. 

“War plant management has a 
stake in these plans because they 
provide an opportunity to meet 
wage competition from other in- 
dustries without increasing unit 
labor cost. The war agency has a 
prime interest because it seeks to 
to see war production schedules 
met in all critical plants.” 


Well, the war did not interrupt || 


are there psychological elements 
involved which reduce the effici- 
ency of the employees, 
methods of computing the pay are 
completely baffling to the work- 
ers, who are unable to understand 
them. Time and again if has been 
established that in spite of the 
greater production achieved by the 
wage earners, they have not re- 
ceived commensurate pay increas- 
es. Rates can be arbitrarily reduced 
without the employees, themselves, 
having any means of controlling 
them. 
ADVOCATES ADMIT DEFECTS 
The most ardent advocate of the 
incentive plan, one who is sincere, 
will not deny that it is subject to 
great abuse. When figures are 
compiled to show the miraculous 
production achieved by American 
labor in the war industries, it can 
be seen at a glance that no incen- 


eruployers and to joint submissions 


but the | agreed to by employers and unions 


representing employees. Further- 
more, incentive wage payment pro- 
grams will not be ordered in dis- 
pute cases. 

The attempt to resurrect this 
archaic, long-discredited system 
and impose it anew on the war 
workers of today is schocking to 
everyone who is working with all 
his heart and soul to wim not only 
the war but the peace that is to 
follow. The A. F. of L.’s opposition 
to such a system is further proof 
of its sincere and responsible sup- 
port of the war effort and its clear 
vision of the post-war world. 


‘NEW ORDER’ 


French workers who were sent 


tive plan is needed to spur the em-/| into Germany only a few months’ 


ployees to even greater results. 
Union-management 


ago are returning to France in the 


cooperation | tact stages of acute tuberculosis. 


is capable of accomplishing every-| J) Paris there are several in every 
thing that is claimed for the in-| tuberculosis clinic, and in some 
centive plan. In fact, this has been| of these one patient out of every 


First WAVE Killed is 
Action Union Member 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
First WAVE to be killed in ac- 
tion was a member of Local 155, 
United Electrical Radio & Machine 
Workers. Elizabeth Korensky, for- 
mer worker at the Wilkening Mfg. 
Co. here, enlisted in the WAVES 
last March. She was killed in an 
explosion at the Norfolk Naval 
Air Station. 


five has recently been sent back 
from Germany. 

.Speed with which these cases 
have developed is explained by the 
exhausting work the men have had 
to do with very insufficient nour- 
ishment, wretched housing condi- 
tions and the icy cold which is pre- 
valent throughout the winter in. 
many of the places where the men 
have been employed. During their 
stay in Germany they have been 


“stretch= 


a. 


almost entirely withoat medical — 


attention. Most of these cases are 
proving fatal within a few weeks. 


United War Chest Drive 


By NICHOLAS J. 
(‘Freely ye have received, freely give. 


RICHARDS 
’—Math. 10: 11) | 


You can’t withhold that which you don’t possess, 
Nor selfish keep that you did not create; 
Life’s riches, in whatever form or dress, 
Are gifts and blessings from God's vast Estate! 
Your heritage you take—quite effortless— | 
With nonchalance or ease your “‘safety’’ prate; 
Earth’s countless donors to joys limitless 
Demand you give to those less fortunate! 
As He has prospered you, give without stint, 
kindness 


No rationed love or 
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NECESSITY OF FREEZING PRICES 

No more disturbing condition exists than the pre- 
vailing tendency to jump prices to alarming heights, 
despite all efforts made by our government to freeze 
prices for the duration. 

With such a war as we now have on there is no other 
hope to bring about stabilization and unless ways and 
means are found to enforce price levels very unsettled 
days lie ahead. What many people do not realize is that 
our whole economy rests on price levels. 


Contrary to a widely prevalent impression that wages 
determine price levels it is the exact opposite that is the 
truth. | 

The reason for this is that cost of living is the founda- 
tion of all wage levels to a greater extent than all other 
factors combined. 

This does not mean that this is a hard and fast rule 
to which there are no exceptions. To try to freeze wage 
levels in the midst of rising prices is insanity. Rising 
prices invariably cause strikes. 

The only foundation on which wages can be con- 
trolled is for the prevailing prices of those necessities, 
which make up living costs for workers to be stabilized. 


Today we are confronted with the impossible set-up 
of having wages largely and pretty firmly frozen, while 
prices are permitted to fluctuate to suit the war profiteers, 
who are busy absorbing the earnings of our people, by 
boosting prices. ‘ 

Carrots, for instance, which only a few weeks back 
were selling at 4 cents a pound, were ‘selling a few days 
ago from the same stands at 8 cents’a pound. Oranges, 
eggs and other ‘items of daily use have likewise been 
jumped way up. We might go on and enumergte hun- 
dreds of items, but the sum and substance of it all is 
that prices are permitted to’ soar, not only on food prod-, 
ucts. but in the case of many other necessities. ce 

To leave wages stationary under such conditions can 
only result in decreased purchasing power. The more. 
prices go up the less wage earners and everybody else. 
can buy with their income. 

The reason that prices and not wages constitute the 
determining factor is that when price levels are upped 
those increases hit everybody, everywhere, because they 
are made general. On the other hand if a wage increase is 
cranted by some employer or some group of employers 
that affects only those few individuals. The employer is 
the case might want to increase his prices and his em- 
ployees may be willing that he should, but no matter how 
much they may want to do this they cannot make it stick 
unless competitors also increase prices. Nobody can get 
70 cents a dozen for eggs if everybody else is selling them 
for 35 cents. | ; 

With a war like we are in prices should be inflexibly 
frozen at maximum levels. Keeping the prices there 
should be one of the main achievements. of our war effort. 
But means must be devised to enforce price levels, even 
if it should result in scarcity at times and in localities. It 
is better that some of us go without certain commodities 
entirely at times than to permit our entire population to 
be crucified by the ever hungry war profiteer, who never 
fails to boost prices to the clouds every time he has the 
chance to do it. 

To the extentithat our government authorities fail in 
their efforts to definitely freeze prices to that same extent 
will the masses of our population be impoverished. It like- 
wise follows that our war effort will be correspondingly 
weakened. It is not in the cards to freeze wages while 
prices are permitted to soar untrammeled. Strikes always 
follow sharp price increases. | 

To the extent, that those in charge of fixing prices 
succeed in keeping price levels down to normal, wages 
and all else will’ remain where they are. 
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| WINNING WAR EXPENSIVE 
Had the axis powers realized their adventure would 
end in defeat they would never have started the ‘present 
‘War. Be 
As a financial venture the present war has already 
cost more in dollars and cents than either side ever could 


realize out of it, especially our side. since we are not look- 


ing for anybody else’s territory, When we win, no matter 
how complete that victory may be. the war will have cost 
billions,on Which we will never realize any direct financial 
returns. On the other hard the financial burden that this 
war will pile on both present and future generations will 
be something. staggering. | 
_ This is the cost of war in the age we are living. It 
is plenty expensive, but when aggressors start a war, as 
Started against us, there is n6 other alterna- 
‘to fight it out to the bitter end, regardless 
y take or how much it may cost. 
‘this war. Fortunately we have 
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FASCISTS 
AID PRESS . 
ATTACK ON 
ROOSEVELT | 


New York City. 
Frank E. Gannett, re- 
actionary publisher of a 
string of eastern newspa- 
pers, is using a former Wall 
Street pal of Farther Charles 
E. Coughlin in promoting 
his anti-Roosevelt food con- 
ferences, Farm Research 


savs. 

Editor Charles J. Coe of Facts 
For Farmers said that Robert M. 
Harriss of the New York broker- 
age firm of Harriss &.Vose, chosen 
by Gannett to promote the food 
conferences, was the go-between 
in the famous speculative coup 
when half mallion ounces of silver 
were purchased for Coughlin in 
the name of Miss Amy Collins, his 
secretary. 

FARMS THE FARMERS 

How did Coughlin’s pal, a Wall 
Street speculator, get ita on the 
National Food ‘Conference, sup- 
posedly run by farmers, packers, 
stock raisers and other food pro- 
ducers? Well, he is listed as a 
“Dallas, Tex.,, ranch owner” in 
Gannett literature. Here is what 
Coe says about this horny-handed 
son of the soil: 

“We find that Harriss owns a 
230-acre farm in Wilbarger county, 
Tex., but the people around there 
haven’t seen him for years, end 
none could remember that he had 
ever done .any farming. Locally, 
people seeking to do business with 
the Harriss farm are referred to 
Henry Colly, cashier in the Wag- 
goner National Bank -of Vernon, 
Tex. If you ask Colly for Harriss’ 
address you are told that it’s 60 
Beaver St., New York City, office 
of Harriss & Vose. This’ is in the 
heart of New York’s financial dis- 
trict.” 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR TH 
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ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE 
SOVIET UNION, By Edwin 5S. 
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“THE MARCH OF LABOR. 


More workers were xed ff Sar Xx 
OR INJURED IN THE US. THROUGH # ¥ toe 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS DURING - i Wp 


THERE WERE CASUALTIES in THE™ 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


UNIONISM = THE 
UNION LABEL ~ IN 
YOUR HAT may” 


|| GIGGLES 


| AND 


WORKING OVERTIME 

A fat woman with seven chil- 
dren got into a crowded bus, There 
‘were only seven seats available, 
and the children grabbed these in- 
stantly, leavirig the mother to 
stand up. 

“Are those all your children?”,’ 
asked the bus-driver. 

The woman answered that they 
were. 

“Lady”, said he, “it looks like 
you’ve kidded yourself out of a 
seat.” 
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REAL PARTNERSHIP 

A man whose wife was iil em- 
ployed a buxom young girl as a 
practical nurse. She was a pretty 
thing and she and the husband be- 
came very friendly. After several 
months the wife recovered her 
health, and the nurse left. Some- 
time later the husband was scow- 
ling over a letter that arrived in 
the morning mail. His wife asked 
about this letter, but the man re- 
plied that it was a personal letter. 

“Thero should be no secrets be- 
tween us, John”, she said. “A man 
ahd his wife should have every- 
thing in common, Your troubles 
are my troubles, and vice-versa.” 

The husband reflected for a 
moment, then said: 

“Well, dear, if you feel that way 
about it, Pil tell you. This letter 
is from.the nurse who was here 
during your illness. She is in 
trouble, and it seems that she 
blames US!” 


AN | 


BADGE OF 


* * * 


HE WAS PSYCHIC! 
A lady was praising her Chinese 
servant. “He’s psychic”, she said. 
“Hie never knocks on my door, 
but he has never once, in all these 
years, come into my room until I 
was fully dressed.” 
Ching came along the hail as 
dustrial lines, operate under con-| they were talking and his mistress 


' stitutions that are approved by the) called him in. She said: 


NAM CHIEF 
POWER BACK 
OF SALES TAX 


; New York City 
Power behind the present drive 
in congress for a cut-throat sales 


tix isthe National Association of 
Manufacturers, In Fact, weekly 
newsletter ‘published by George 
Seldes, says. 

In a story which takes up the 
Main columns cn all four pages, In 
Fact offers proof that NAM of- 
ficials began the undercover drive 
for the sales tax even before con- 
gress adjourned last spring for its 
summer recess. 

Printed in its entirety is a letter 
sent by the NAM to its members 
in August, instructing them to get 
in touch with senators and repre- 
sentatives during the recess. This 
was long after the plot had béen 
hatehed, however. 

Profits this year will be the 
highest in industry’s history. In 
Fact pointed out. In addition, ¢or- 
porations have set up post war 
reserves of $42 billion. If they are 
permitted to saddle the sales tax 
on wage earners, they probably 
won't have to return any of this 
loot, the newsletter said. 


Labor Member Broadcasts 
From Nazi Prison Camp - 


Peter Guzzo, member of Min- 
neapolis Local 205, United Brewery 
Workers (unaffiliated), was heard 
recently in a radio broadcast to 
this country from a ‘Nazi prison 
camp. Guzzo, an Army private, 
was taken prisoner by the Italians 
during the battle of Tunisia in 
March and later transferred to a 
prison camp in Germany. 


Desperation is Wonderful 


Spokesmen for the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the 
U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce and 
other big business combinations 


SMEARS ROOSEVELT 

Gannett’s first food conference, 
held,in Chicago September 16-17, 
attacked the Roosevelt administra- 


Smith. Published by the National | memberships. All officers are elec- 
|Council of American-Soviet Friend-| ted at regular intervals. About 
|ship, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue, | 25% 
New York. Price 10 cents. now women. If members are dis- 


of the presidents of locals are | 


“I want you to tell us how it 
happens that. you never come into 
my room until I am ready for 
you.” 


tion, particularly its food program,| What is the truth about the| 
from every possible angle. By the} status of Russian, trade unions? 
time it adjourned it had come out | The Ameritan Federation of Labor 
for a program of unregulated | recently gt, its Boston, convention | 
prices and removal of all govern-| went on’ record ‘against’ any al- | 
ment aids to food production. At | Hance with the; Soviet, labor qr- | 
ane closing siptsnan ania eae name | ganizations. Yet British, Canadian | 
was included in a 34-man ipa! Soy Latin-American ‘labor ‘move- 
tee on future conferences. ments have entered into such, an 


Coe also revealed that Harriss 


The Chinaman smiled, “I show 
you”, said he, and pointed to an 


satisfied with officials, new elec- 
tions must be held on demand of 
one-third of the membership. Basic} almost invisible hole he had bored 
organization is the “local.” Local/in the panel of the door. “Every 
executive boards are éléeted by.| day, me look through hele. If no! 
secret ballot. by membership. In| clothes on, me wait!” 
the various cities are ‘fhe eqttiva- sap te ees 

lent of ‘our, “Central Labor Coun- JUST A SNITCH 

cils.” Unions ave financed by ini-)" 4¢ jg said that a man came home 
tiation fees atid dués, each equiva~  %, find his wife with another man. 


are plugging for a sales tax. This, 
they say, will guarantee equality 
of treatment for everybody. 

It’s amazing what the war is 
doing to people. 


The NAM is coming out for) 


equality! 


alliance. Opposition by’ AFL‘ lead- 


had attended the big public meet- ers to such co-operation is sum- | lent to 1% of monthly, earnings. 


ing in Detroit which- launched 
Coughlin’s National Union Party 
in’ 1935. 


. HITTLE 
LUTHER 


“Now they’re getting some sense 
down there in Washington,” Mr. 
Dilworth said with satisfaction, 
from deep in the Evening Gazette. 

“Some of our cents, eh, Pop?” 
answered Luther brightly. “Well, 
a hundred of them. make a dollar, 
my teacher argues. What’s hap- 
pening in Washington?” 

“A sales tax, my boy, a sales 

tax. Something we’ve been need- 
ing for a long time.” 
“Oh, everybody kneads dough, 
some time or other, Pop,” cracked 
his offspring, dodging a well-aimed 
book. “OK. I give up. What’s so 
wonderful about a sales tax?” 

“It falJs equally on everybody: 
the poor man and the rich man, 
the worker and the employer, 
the...” 

“Yeah, the man who can afford 
if and the man who -can’t.” 

“A sales tax is the only way to 
save business enterprise. If profits 
are taxed any* more, it will kill 
initiative. Industry would be 
forced to trim its sails. 

“Did you say trim the workers, 
Pop?” 

“No, Luther. Trim its sails, its 
sails.” ght 

“Oh, a sails tax. How about the 

workers’ initiative?” 
. “We need to stimulate that, too. 
With a sales’ tax the wage earner 
will worker ‘harder because he 
needs more.” 

“And ‘the employer wiil work 
harder because he gets more, is 
that it?” 

“Yes. Er ... no. Business needs 
@ postwar reserve, a eushion to 
fall back on when the war ends.” 

“But the worker can just fall 
back on‘ his end.” 

“Such language, Luther. ‘Where 
do you pick it up?” 

“It’s like a sales tax, Pop. It 
comes with believing everything 
you ‘hear congress says.” - 
~“You should haye. more respect 
for congressmen. They are trying 
‘to solve the tax problem for the 
workers so. it, will .be jugt and 


‘ 


| right.” 


“Yeah. Just right in the neck. 


|-Good night, Pop.” *° 
4 


At’s not what’s on your mind that 
To worry’s never smart. _ 
molehills into” 


pear t. ELS 


med up by Matthew Woll in a re- 
cent editorial in» “The American 
Photo-Engraver”. Mr. Woll writes: 


“The American labor movement 
holds that any liaison with 4the 
Soviet trade unions is undesirable | 
| because the Russian unions areinot | 
'free labor organizations in the 
| sense that American workers un- 
derstand the term, but rather are} 
completely controlled 


instruments | 
1of a totalitarian state. Unlike the 
American unions, which feel them- 


selves free to differ with their ee workers don’t strike because, | places. 


spective governments at all times, 
the Russian ‘unions’ act like so 
many automatons of the Com- 
munist policymakers in the Krem- 
lin. Insofar as independence of ac- 
tion is concerned, the Russian un- 
ions are on the same level as) 
Hitler’s Labor Front.” 

Now comes Edwin S. Smith in a 
pamphlet taking issue with this | 
point of view. In view of the fact 
that an Anglo-Soviet Trade Union 
Committee was formed in Great 
Britain in 4941 and fraternal dele- 
gates named, that the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada (AFL) 
voted to join this committee last 
September, the situation 


ent an authority on the labor 
movement and on labor problems 
not. to be ignored. From 1931 to 
1934 he .was, Commissioner of La- 
bor and Industries in Massachu- 
setts. He was named by President 
Roosevelt in 1933 as one of ‘the 
special observers to the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Gen- 
eva. .Again he was named by 
Roosevelt as a member of the first 
National Labor Relations Board, 
and served on the board from 1935 
to 1941. 

After pointing out that “there 
are bound to be points of differ- 
ence between American and Soviet 


|trade unions because of the dif- 


ferent economic systems. under 
which the two countries operate”, 
Smith proceeds to answers ques- 
tions about the operation of, Rus- 
sian labor organizations. Without 
commenting, pro or con, on his 
contentions, we summarize some 
of Smith’s highlights: J 

In the Soviet.Union some 
25,000,000 workers helong to 180 
unions—about 84% of tha number 


eligible to belong. Union member- | 


ship increased from. 1,500,000 iv 
1917 to 25,5000,000 in 1940, Mem- 
bership is not compulsory—some, 
16% of the eligibles remaining un- 
organized. 78 percent of the meme | 
bership attends the local election | 
‘meetings. About 5,000,000 union 
members serve on various commit- 
tees.. Unions are formed on in-, 


| 
| 
seems 
vastly confused. Smith is = 
} 


Each union “has ‘corhmittees: on 
wages, labor. proteetion, welfare, 
education and recreation, social in- 
surance, production and inventions, 
Differences and grievamces are 


lironed out’ between’ unions and’: 


plant managements through a 
“Rates and Conflicts Commission,” 
composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of labor and man- 
agement. 

According to Smith, there is no 
anti-strike legislation in Russia, 


due to collective ownership of in- 
dustry, they could gain no more 
by strikes than by arbitration and 
conciliation. 

Space does not permit further 
details from the pamphlet in this 
review. It is an important ques- 
tion, however, in view of the con- 
tention of statesmen that future 
world peace hinges on an under- 
standing between the Soviet Un- 
ion and other leading world pow- 
ers. The Russians indignantly deny 
Woll’s charge that their unions 
have any resemblance to Hitler’s 
Labor Front. In view of the action 
of the British and Canadian un- 
ions, it would appear vital that 
all possible data be made available 
for discussion. ‘ 

--HERBERT A: HAMPTON 


AT LAST! WE 
SEE GRAFTER 
BEHIND BARS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Found’ guilty of wilfully manu- 
facturing defective airplane parts 
in order to ‘hurt the war effort, 
three former officers of the Na- 
tional Bronze and Aluminum Co., 
all brothers, were sentenced im 
federal court to 10 years in prison 
and fined $10,000 each here. Four 
subordinate officials were found 
not guilty. 
The brothers—John, Frank and 
Edward Schmeller—were accused 
of delivering defective welded 


He stood for moment in the door- 
Way, seemingly injured and em- 
barrassed, rather than enraged. 
The wife happened to look around 
for a moment, and saw him stand- 
ing there. 

¢There’s that big-mouthed hus- 
band of mine”, she complained, 


{ “this’l be all over town by to- 


morrow.” 
& = * 


LACKING IN HYGIENE 
A fiery evangelist was painting 
s lurid picture of sin in high 


“Do you know what they do in 
society and Hollywood?”, he thun- 
dered. “A beautiful, wanton wom- 
an comes out on the stage. She 
undresses while several lustful 
men fill a portable bathub with 
champagne. When she’s nude, she 
crawls into the tub and sits right 
down in the champagne. Then the 
men dip a silk slipper. into the 
champagne, and use it as a drink- 
ing cup?!” 

A horrified little fellow in the 
rear of: the congregation sprang to 
his feet and shouted: “Unsanitary!” 

e ° “« * 
QUICK WORK 

Hiram and Nancy were taking cy 

spin along a country road. Noth- 


ing was said for the first ten. miles. 


Suddenly Hiram stopped the car, 
turned to-/her and said: 

“Pm a man of few words. Do 
you neck, or den’t you?” 

“Pm a GIRL of few words”, said 
Nancy. “I don’t, but you’ve talked 
me into it.” 

s s s 
GRANDMA KNOWS 

Little June May came running 
to her grandmother holding a. dry 
pressed leaf which was evidently 
a relic of days long.ago. 

“{ found it in the big Bible, 
grandma,” she cried excitedly. “Do 
you s’pose it belonged to Eve?” 

* * * 
WIDDLE 

“If you put a mama duck and 
five little dueks in’a box and shake 
them, what do.you haye?” 

Answer: “A box 6f quacKers.” 


castings to the Packard Motor Co. | 


for Rolls-Royce war plane engines. 
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‘Jim Crow’ Schools = 
Killed by State Order 


, Hiflborn, New York 
Negro parents won their strike 
against segregation in the schools 
here when State Education Com- 
missioner George Stoddard ordered 
Hillburn’s dilapidated Jim Crow 
school closed and 52 Negro. chil- 
dren admitted to the Main school, 
heretofore predominantly white. 


‘Seaced oe 


October 8, 1941: “The Soviet Union is will} 


‘ARTILLERY 1S 
GOD OF WAR’ 


‘The achievements and the prow- 
ess of Russian industry can today 
be moasured largely by the tri- 
umphs of Soviet arms on a 1,500 
miles battlefront. In the battle of 
Orel, Russian artillery was “at 
least ten times as large as at Ver- 
dun” (General Sabennikev)—or 
about two big guns to every yard 
ot territory. According to the 
Deputy Commissionar of | Muni- 
tios, M. Kirunichev, Russian mu- 
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AFL-CIO UNIONS | 
PROTEST SLURS 
BY "BRASS HATS’ 


an Francisco, California "9 
SevcA maritime unions—AFL, — 
CIO and independent—have pro- = 
tested jointly to Adjt. Gen. Frazers” 
Arnold of the Colorado State 
Guard, over recent insults to meri 
chant seamen killed in action.; ~% 
Arnold had objected to including 
names of dead merchant seamen #3 
with those of servicemen in honor. 3 
lists, on the ground that the mari~ 9 
time unions are “Communist ¢on-™ 
trolled” and that “many union”. 
erews have shown a, disrespectful 
attitude toward naval gun crews.” ™ 
In a letter signed jointly by Un- 
ion officials, Arnold was told that 
his remarks hit “<1 alltime low imy4 
indecency” and were “ a vicious > 
anti-American attack, worthy only:y 
of a Hitler or a Goebbels.” Theor 
letter said: +f 
“Apparently you are not inter- ; 
ested in securing facts about the— 
merchant marine’s cooperation jj 
with the Navy, Army, Coast Guard 7 
and Marines, in and out of the war,*. 
zgnes. These facts come from A> .« 
mital Halsey, Genera] MacArthur, ‘+ 
Admiral Laad, General .Eisenhow--7 
er, and Similar ranking officers, 
whosé contacts with our services 
are surely closer than the seafar- ~ 
ing shadows of Pike’s Peak or your ~ 
desk in Denver.” +e 
The letter was signed by officials — 
of National Organization of Mas- ~ 
ters Mates and Pilots (AFL), .Ma- / 
rine Engineers Eeneficial Assn. 
(CIO), Sailors Union of the Pi 4 
(AFL), Mariae Cooks and 
ards Assn, (CIO), American Com+* 
munications Assn. (CIO), National 
Maritime Union (CIO) and Marine‘.<« 
Firemen Oilers Watertenders’ and ™ 
Wipers (unaffiliated). 


Lost and Found Dept.~° 


merchant seaman was told 
that, he would have to advertise 
for his lost ration book before he 
could be issued. another one. So ., 
this ad appeared in an Easton, Pa., 
newspaper: . 
“.OSF—In Mediterranean sea, 
‘A’ gas ration beok. Horace A. _ 
Smith, 574 Congress St., Philips- _, 
burg.” ae sad 


Support the 


| NATIONAL WAR FUND [i 


our local Community campaig 


You will help 
won't you? 


Never has there been more suffering in this 
world. Never have so many war-broker 
eople looked to America...to YOU...for 
fale. In past years you may have given to 
several or many war relief agencies. This 
year you give ONCE for ALL these agen- 
cies when you give to your local War 
Chest and through it to the National - 
War Fund. Your dollars go to seventeen © 


aba ge war relief services now com- 
ined with your own local agencies in 


to the us . 


this nationwide drive. 
Some of your dollars will go 


to comfort and entertain men of the 
armed forces. . 

Some of it will go to lend a helping, 
hand tooursailorsof the Merchant Marine, ~~ 

Some of it will help ease the sufferin 
and hunger of our stricken allies an 
help suppcest hospitals and children’s 
homes...both here and abroad. 

Some of it will go to local welfare 
agencies and help care for those in need 
in your own community. 

Some of it will bring cheerful remem- ~~ 
brance to our lonesome war prisoners in” 
Japan and Germany. ae 

Make your gift this year large...large 
enough to go around. At least give double 
what you gave last year. The need is 
mahy times greater. 
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GIVE 1 


[oO YOUR 


LOCAL WAR CHEST 


uso 


Polish War Relief 


United Sedréen’s Service 


art 
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- TOGETHER “We're digging d 


his year” 


MERICANS ALL—labor and management — 
deserve great credit for the way they have 
been sharing their earnings with their less for- 
tunate fellowmen. 

Members of the A.F.L., the C.1.0., and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods stand side by side with 
other workers, with management and the rest 
of the Community—they are digging deep this 
year for the National War Fund—giving 
through their local united community cam- 
paigns. . 

It is united giving for a united cause. 

Labor and management have not only been 
giving generously of their earnings but also 
of their time, helping in securing pledges and 
contributions. 

In most instances union members are giving 
a part of their pay each month on a regular 
basis. If you work in a plant where sucina plan 
exists—look into it—you will want to support it. 

Labor supports the National War Fund be- 
cause it provides a way, in cooperation with 
local community campaigns, to give once, for 
the many local welfare agencies on the home 
front as well as for many war agencies. This 
way overhead costs are cut to a minimum. Vol- 
unteer time and energy of collecting is reduced. 
It is the intelligent way to give—so give gener- 
ously. 

The money is divided thoughtfully—in pro- 
portion to the need. 

Some goes to the USO, our boys’ “home 
away from home”—some goes to men in prison 
camps— some goes to hospitals and nursing 
homes, for helpless children of war-torn Europe 
and Asia—some goes to care for the needs of 
our own “Home Front? 

You probably gave last year small amounts 
to many of these agencies. Add up what you 
gave last year—then double it. You can’t give 
too much. The need is so great. 
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United Seamen's Service Compare your own circumstances with those of the 


Give ONCE Ean arate Sty War Chest Fund's beneficiaries—then GIVE as much 


<hr ora as you can NOW—ONCE, AND FOR ALL. 
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Polish War Relief 

Queen Wilhelmina Fund 

Russian War Relief 

United China Relief 

United Czechoslovak Relief \ 
United Yugoslav Relief Fund 
Refugee Relief Trustees 

United States Committee for the + 
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‘FREE ENTERPRISE’ SYSTEM |War Profiteer 
JUST GRAND, BUT MONOPOLY |Crowd Out to 
IS ALOGICAL DEVELOPMENT ‘Bleed People 


By SCOTT NEARING 


Vice President Henry A. Wallace seems to be getting 
in wrong all around. A few weeks back he said some 
sharp things about businessman Jesse Jones and lost his 
Board of Economic Warfare job as a result. 

The other day he made a speech in Chicago, in the 
course of which he described cartels as “‘the greatest men- 
ace to the American business principles of free private 
enterprise and equal opportunity.” Wallace then spoke 
disparingly of the Standard Oil group because of their 
dealings with foreign cartels—particularly the German 


dye trust. 

“There are many things 
lic men in the U. S. 
and say. But ‘if they have an eye 
on their political future they treat 
Standard Oil deferentially. 
American public life are expected 
to denounce German cartels and 
Japanese cartels. This is a patri- 
otic duty. But British cartels and 
especially American cartels come 
under a very different heading, 
particularly when they occupy a 
position like that held by Standard 
Oil. 

Wallace must know that the 
British are working out a plan for 
a worldwide cartel system, financed 
Anglo-American money 
directed by Anglo-American busi- 
ness,.that shall control resources, 
regulate production, pro-rate 
ports and fix es in all of 
chief world markets 


THE NAZI DRE EAM 


that pub- 


by 


Ss 


are free to do! 


Men in| 


and |! 


ex- | 
the ; 


| ployers Confederation looking to 
| the establishment of a single uni- 
fied organization to formulate poli- 
ey for British business. Similar ne- 
| gotiations are proceeding between 
representatives of British and 
American business looking to the 
| unification of world business lead- 
| ership. 
FREE ENTERPRISE BREEDS 
MONOPOLY 

Seventy-three years ago the 
trust movement was begun in the 
'U. S. by the organization of the 
| Standard Oil Co. Labor unions 
passed resolutions in opposition. 
| Liberals protested. Anti-trust laws 
| were enacted by legislatures and 
| by the Federal Congress. Despite 
, the opposition the trust movement 
|grew and prospered. Today big 
trusts ccmtrol almost every aspect 
of American economy. Why? Be- 
cause monopoly is the logical and 
|inevitable outcome of free enter- 


Schacht the German state’) 
bank dreamed this dream of eco- During recent years internation- 
gomic world domination. Hitler set lal business organization has been 
to realize it. T ae failed | 5yoceeding. Business enterprisers 
in their quest. siete while > Ger- | are no longer satisfied with na- 
man-Japanese-Italian plan failed, | tial monopolies. They seek world 
the Anglo-American leaders expect | monopoly. This is the cartel move- 
success in t efforts to bring | ment denounced by Wallace in the 
the world’s chief profit-making Op-| same breath with which he de- 
portunities under a unified leader-| mands free enterprise. 

How did the trust movement 
develop in the U. S. and else- 
where? As an outcome of compe- 
tition and under the slogan of free 
enterprise. 

How is, the international cartel 
| movement developing today? As 
an outcome of competition in the 
' world markets and under the slo- 
gan of free enterprise. 

Trusts and cartels are the fruits 
competition—free enterprise 
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British big business is setting its | 
house in order for the Great Day. 
Negotiations are proceeding be- 
tween the Federation of British 
Industries and the British Em- 
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Big Meat Boys 
Doing Allright 


Washington, D. C. 

While America’s big meat pack- 
ers are yelling for an outright re- 
peal of price ceilings, the Office of 


ing 
strikes” 

th in 
production. 
d after 

h T 


ugh | 


cases 


ee 
ol 


under the ruling. 


work” em] will be 
to fines deductible 
aries. 
The Mexican Confederation of} 
has accepted the prin- 
as a patriotic 

Telasquez, Secretary of 
organization, explained, how- 
ever, that work stoppages have of- 
ten been confused with strikes, 
and that while the Workers’ Con- 
federation willingly accepted the 
President’s decree, no one but la-| 
bor’s enemies would interpret the | 
law as meaning that workers were 
to relinquish the hard-won rights | 
of the 1910 Revolution or that la- 
bor would the right to 
seek higher and a better | 


Standard of living. ° ° 
See ale Pet Witness of Dies 


“SNIPES WILL ‘Turns Cut a Forger | 
BE POPULAR “com 


Another pet Dies committee wit- 
smoking borrow- | 


|nes has been nabbed by the police. 

Earl A. Best, whose recent testi- 
ed cigarettes. They’re being bor-!mony before a Dies subcommittee 
rowed from next yez supply and|on Japanese relocation centers 
even from 1945 tobacco provided anti-administration pub- 
the Commerce Department says. |licity, was arrested and tumed 
Demand for tobacco is going up.| over to Wyoming authorities. He 
Home front workers and fighting | is charged with forgery. 
men abroad smokimg more| Best told the committee that a 
than they used to. And supply of | Japanese relocation center in 
tobacco is going down because the | Wyoming was “run by a Jap” and 
U. S. is sharing 42% of its supply | that thousands of dollars worth 
with other nations under an inter- | of food was being secreted by the 
national distribution system | Japanese. 

| 


Vorkers 
ciple of 
duty. Fi 


the 


this decree 
je) : 
354 ai their profits have skyrocketed to 
over four times the average o 


'three pre-war years—1936-1939. 


covering 53 companies which han- 
dle 85 per cent of the nation’s meat 
production, made the startling dis- 
closure that, whereas profits of the 
packers aggregated $24,971,000 a 
year in the peacetime base period, 
they had scooted to $108,613,000 in 
renounce 1942, 


wages 
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WAS ONE OF THE 
MOST POWERFUL 
LINE SMASHERS 
OF ACL TIME: ! 


grown to maturity. Wallace, prais- | 


| American.’ 


For Even More 


New York City. 
Embodied by the success 


of their million-dollar pub- 
licity campaign against re- 
negotiation of war contracts, 
the country’s war profiteers 
are now preparing to carry 
the fight to the floor of 


Congress. 

Roughly the question is this: 
Shall government agencies when 
they discover the extent to which 
they have been rooked om a par- 
ticular contract, have the power 
to renegotiate the contract and re- 
cover some of the swag? 

Under the present renegotiation 
law, they can. And money-hungry 
businessmen have been working 
night and day, ever since they be- 
came aware that the war was 
going to be a “good thing,’ to 
change that law. 

In Washington the house ways 
and means committee has just fin- 
ished three weeks of hearings on 
the subject and is preparing to re- 
port out a bill. Whether the bill 
will amend the law depends on 
how good a job is done by the 
manufacturers’ lobby. 

BACKED BY KEPT PRESS 

Industry spokesmen and publici- | 
ty directors are laying down a 
press and radio barrage in prepa- 
ration for a fight in congress. They 
hint that the success of the war 
depends on industry’s profits. If! 
profits are high enough, it appears, 
the war will be won. Otherwise, 
not. 

E. C. Alvord, representing the | 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, calls | 
renegotiation “dangerous and un-| 
’ Earl O. Shreve, spokes- | 
men for the National Association 
of Manufacturers, says it is 

‘hardship” on industry to pay back | 
excess profits. | 

Representative Daniel A. Reed | 
(R, N. Y.), a member of the ways | 
and means committee, says the | 
practice is in the direction of 
“totalitarianism.” President J. F.| 
Lincoln of the Lincoln Electric 
Co., who parades as an “enlighten- 


ed capitalist,” declares that it will]. 
man | destroy business by refusal to re- 
showers but} ward efficiency. 


“OUT FOR THE LOOT” 


Some are franker. They ask 


jthat business be allowed to keep 


Price Administration reveals that | stitutional, 


| 


A confidential O. P. A. study,|8all to say 


"| 


“postwar backlog” to 
the reconversion 


the loot as a 
tide them over 
period. 

Samuel B. Pettengill, 
for that corporation catspaw, the 
| National Small Business Men’s As- | 
sociation, said in a printed pam- 
phiet that renegotiation is uncon- 

unfair, would eens 
instead of saving | 


spokesman 


“incentive” and, 


f | Money for the government, would | 


No one else had the 
that it would cost 
money. 


Wallace Supports 
Kilgore Bill to 
Create Jobs Thru | 
Frat a Body 


Washington, D c.| 

Vice President Henry RB 
has given his full backing to S-702 
the Kilgore Bill to establish an 
overall governmental agency for 
scientific and technological mobil- 
ization. 

“A new world is being fashioned 
in our laboratories,’ he - said. 
“Developments of new airplanes 
and helicopters, light metals and 
plastics, television and radio, new 
foods and medicines, will open vast 
industrial frontiers, These must be 
turned to achieving full employ- 
ment of labor and full utilization 
of our productive resources.” 

The discoveries of research now 
being financed by the government 
in war industries should not be- 
come the property of cartels and 
great corporations, in Wallace’s 
opinion. Every business and insti- 
tution should have full access to 
all, patents and research f»idings 
so developed. The enemy patents 
seized by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian should become the property 
of the government and be made 
available to all, he said. 

Federal support of research 
should be continued in the post- | 
war period, he said. “Small busi- 
ness is in drastic need of technical 
information,” he said. He, would 
have the government conduct re- 
search ead correlate and clear in- 
formation at the same time the 
nation continues to benefit from 
private research. 


He Should Have Been 


cost money. 


‘Anaconda Co. Grafter 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Sam Buckhannon, who escaped 
from a Georgia chain gang in 1939 
after serving 14 years for stealing 
a 14c package of cigarettes, was, 
set free by Judge Frank S. Kat- 
zenbach. The court refused to 
honor extradition papers signed by 


Gevernor Ellis Arnall ef Georgia. 
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SHED BIG 
TEAR FOR 
THE RICH! 


New York City. 
The rich have their own | 
troubles in the war. After | 
they've paid their income | 
and excess profits taxes, | 
pba still have the tough | 
|problem of how to get rid | 


‘of their extra millions. This 
,is pretty hard, but one thing that 
| helps is the fine art and antique | 
industry, which is ‘staging a} 


| ‘Dangers Caanctled 
“might omeback” this ye - 
ena to The Wall Sivckt Sate} With Home Canning 


nal. The oven method of home can- 
ning highly dangerous and 
with a new crop of collectors who|should not be used to process any 
want to spend swollen war in- | product. Exact temperature con- 
| comes,” the Journal reports. “They | trol is necessary for home canning, 
bid in competition with long es-|and regulators that cannot be serv- 
tablished are lovers whose buying} iced because of war conditicas may 
power for art objects has been|add to the hazard. The heat control 
increased by the decline in their|devices on many kitchen ovens 
ability to spend money on travel-|help to do an excellent job in bak- 
‘uxury’ lines. ing food, but they. may not be 
PRICES SKYROCKET dependable at the range of tem- 
“The result is prices for paint-|perature necessary for successful 
ings, old silver, fine books, furn-|canning. A number of imstances of 
iture and Oriental rugs range from| jars exploding in the oven have 
25% increase to prices|been reported and in some cases 
three times what they were just|the stove was wrecked and the 
four years ago. . . Oriental rugs| housewife injured. 
also provide the medium of satis- Most serious among the dangers 
fying pent-up desires for finer|of home canning the 
A 9 by 12 modern Persian}from botulism, a highly fatal food 
bring from $400 -to $1,200! poiscaing. This poisoning results 
where it would sell for $250)| from improperly home canned non- 
to $1,000 before the war.” acids foods. To prevent botulism, 
In spite of the high prices, lit necessary to can non-acid 
ers are beginning to worry that|foods in a pressure cooker at 10 
demand may outstrip supply. ‘In| pounds pressure and 240 degrees F. 
er elation over the present mar-|The highest temperature which; 
art dealers aren’t overlooking |can be obtained in an oven is 212) 
a fact that their supply of goods | degress. 
has a definite limit, amd even Added disadvantages of. oven | 
though customers come in with}canning are that the juice bubbles 
bulging purses, dealers aren’t|out or steams away; peaches and 
pressing their goods for sale,” the| pears are likely to darken; where 
Journal says. you need high temperatures 
SLOW TO SELL make canning safe, even though 
They don’t have to. A pair of | 
“gilded silver- wine coolers once 
the property of Prince Camillor 
Borghese and his wife Pauline” 
sold for $400 each in a 1934 sale. 
Last November they were sold tor | 
$800 each. able time in beans, peas, corn and 
“The principal reason for the|other non-acid vegetables and 
rush to buy art objects is that the | meat. 
wealthy and the new rich,” the; The jar cap on 
Journal concludes, “heavily taxed} jar—the one with glass top, 
though they are, are spending this 
way the money they can’t spend 
on automobiles, servants and trips 
abroad.” | will not break. If the band is not 
- pees the quarter turn-back after 
Every noble life leaves the fibre cap is first screwed down, the glass 
of it interwoven for ever in the|may shatter during processing. 
work of the world; by so much|Any type of -home canning jar 
evermore the strength of the hu-|cap that is screwed down too 
man race has gained. tightly before processing may ruin 
the seal, even if no accidents occur. 
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—RUSKIN 


POEM OF THE WEEK 
Soul of India Speaks 


Let England know, and all mankind, whoever rules the 
waves, 

That we will fight as freemen, but nevermore as slaves; 

We will not wait for war to end, to talk of freedom then; 

Who deals with India today deals not with slaves—but 
men. 


; Too long have we been asked to live by alien lord’s con- 
sent; 

| Too long democracy has been whatever someone else 
has meant; 

Too long, too long we pay the debts our foreign masters 
owe; 

Too long the white man asks a friend while he remains 
a foe. 


Think you that we shall serve the less to set the whole 
world free, 

When we have space to stand erect, and our own masters 
be? 

How shall a bondsman give his best to meet a master’s 
dole? 

Who holds his fellow man in chains shall never have his 


soul, | 
} —ROBERT WHITAKER. ~ ~ 
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Fly Declares 
Unions Given 
Bum Deal By 
Radio Barons 


New York City. 


Labor unions and _ co- 
operatives must be allowed 


to buy time on the air to| 


present their side in contro- 
versies and to solicit mem- 
bers, Chairman -James L. 
Fly of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission told 
a meeting of the Radio Ex- 


ecutives Club, recently. 

In the modern world, he in- 
formed the radio industry’s biggest 
magnates, freedom of speech is not 
enough—it must be supplemented 
by freedom to listen. Those en- 
trusted with radio facilities, he 
continued, must take stock of 
themselves and _ re-explore’ the 
whole significance of free speech. 
They “cannot impair the freedom 
to listen by restrictions imposed on 
the transmitter end,” he said, add- 
ing: 

“FOUR.FREEDOMS”? 

“Time can now be borght for 
the sale of shoes and soap and 
sealing wax, cigarettes, beer, in- 
stitutional good will and cathar- 
tics. But time can’t be bought or 
received gratis for the solicitation 
of membership except, of course, 
mutual insurance companies. 
emphasizes the censorious quality 
of the rule.” 

Stating that radio may be held 
responsible for “having maintained 
j}or having subverted our funda- 
mental principles of freedom,” Fly 
denounced as a real menace the 
present bans which make it diffi- 
cult or impossible for labor or- 
ganizations, cooperatives, small 
businessmen’s’ associations and 
other groups to buy time on the 
alr. 

NO “BREAK” FOR LABOR 

In answer to radio manage- 
| ment’s excuse that labor is allowed 
| free time on the air for controver- 
sial discussion, Fly said: “The poor 
relation who gets the free time 
cannot hope to attract the atten- 
toin that the time-buyer builds up 
with his day-by-day bombardment, 
sometimes injecting his own philo- 
sophy.” 

Radio magnates listened politely 
| but obviously did not like the 
words of the FCC head. They 
voted unanimously to reply to Fly 
in detail at a later date to “give 
iour side, of a most grave far- 
| reac hing issue.” 

“Just don’t get a Middle Ages, 
feeling about it and go over andj 
sit in a corner at the Union League 
Club,” Fly said as he left. 


War Uproots Vast 
Number of People 
In Europe, Shown 


Montreal, Canada 
More than 30,000,000 men, wom- 
/en and children have been torn 
'from their homes and their native 


|of the war, 
mate contained in an exhaustive 
, Study of the displacement of Eur- 


International Labor Office here. 

This figure, the study points out, 
| does not include millions of Euro- |! 
peans who, without having left 
{their native countries, are not liv- 
ing at home’ because they have 
been conscripted for labor service 
or because of evacuations from 
|bombed cities and coastal defence 
| areas. 

“Tf all these movements could be 
properly taken into account,” the 
study says, 
tainly be a grand total of over 
| forty million.” 

Entitled “The Displacement of 
| Population in Europe,” the study 
| was prepared for the I, L. O. by 
Professor Eugene M. Kulischer of 
New York in consultation with 
Pierre Waelbroeck, chief of the} 
Labor Conditions, Employment and 
Migration Section of the I. L, O. 

CAREFUL ACCOUNTING GIVEN 


counting in support of its estimate | 
of 30,000,000 displaced persons. 
From September, 1939, until May, 
1940, it says, nearly 3,800,000 per- 
sons were uprooted. In the next 
phase of the war—from May, 1940, 
until June 22, 1941, when Germany 
atacked the Soviet Union—nearly 
4,000,000 persons were added to the 
total. Between June, 1941, and the 
beginning of this year, 23,000,000 
additional persons were ‘“trans- 
planted, deported, or dispersed.” 
Of the total, Professor Kulischer 
estimates more than 4,000,000 were 
Jews. 


War Labor Board Delay 
Causes Temos’ Strike 


Nashville, ‘Fennessee 
National War Labor Board de- 
lay in handling wage cases was 
responsible for an unauthorized 
strike of 4,400 truck drivers in 
seven southern cities, spokesmen 
for locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters said. 


Note to researcher: Retake of preceding frame. 
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NEVER MOVED AN INCH ALTHOUGH 
THOUSANDS OF LETTERS WERE 
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the functioning of this importa nt brench of the postal service. 
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MIDWAY DRUG STORE' ¥ 


F. J. NICHOLAS 
DRUGS—LIQUORS 


Labor Temple, 601 Lighthouse Ave. Phone 6325 
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MONTEREY UNION DIRECTOR 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, Californi=, Pine San 
at 3 p.m. Pres., Jasper Svien, 202-C Third St., Rec: Seq Martin 

BARBERS LOCAL 896—President Paul Mercurio; Secretary- eat 
BARTENDERS AND HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEE Abe 
va- 
McCutcheon. 4 
| 264, Watsonville; Fin.-Sec., M. Real, 154 Eldorado, Montard, P 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES COUNCIL OF ONTE- 
Phone 6744. L. T. Long, Secretary, P. O. Box 1095. 
CARPENTERS 1323—Meet first and third Monday 8:00 p.m. atBuilding, 
Pacific Grove, phone 3 3263; Bus. Agent- -Fin. 
Alvarado Street, Monterey. E. C. Geary, president. Paul 
COUNTY—Meets on call. Pres. and Bus. Agent, Louis Marin; Sec., 
in New Labor Temple, Monterey, first and third Wednesgy, 8:00 
Grove; Ross Reese, Bus. Agt. 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Laborfemple; 
Chas. Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz. 
1508 First St., Salinas, Phone Salinas “674. 
Pres., E. D. McCutcheon; Vice-Pres., Warren Lee; Sec. Treas., 
Monterey second Wednesday, 5:00 P. M. Fin.-Sec., Wayne Biwards, 
tenders Hall; Pres., Virgil McAllister; Sec.-Treas., Harry Judin.' 
Fox 
| PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS 272—Mee second 
wood, Phone 8246; Treas., William Mayer, Phone 7905. 
and 


New Miterey. 
CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—Vice-Pregent fat 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and jonterey 
Mateo 3-8789. 
BAKERS 24 (Watsonville Branch)—Meets first Saturday of ea} month 
Niebling, 28 East Ford St.; Bus. Rep., Fred L. Goudy, Labog — 
. San Jose, phone Baliard 6341. 
A. 
H. Thompson, 243 Alvarado St., Monterey. Meetings held tt Wed- 
nesday of each month at Bartenders’ Hall, 361 Alvarado Ap. i 
Meets first and third Mondays, 2:30 p.m. above The Keg, 1 
rado St., Pres., Joe Kirby; Sec., ‘Pearl Bennett. Bus. ‘Aye 
|BRICK MASON LOCAL UNION NO. 16—Meets Building Trees Hall 
second and fourth Friday, 8:00 p.m. President F. B. Hair, 30. Bax 
6745; Rec.-Sec., Geo. Houde, 208 Carmel Ave., Pacifie Gre 
3715. 
REY COUNTY—Meets ist and 3rd Thursdays at 8 p.m.jt 411% 
Alvarado Street, Monterey. D. L. Ward, business repreintative, 
BUTCHERS 506 (Monterey Branch)—Pres., Phi} Mosley; He, Sec., 
Ben Updyke; Bus. Agt., Earl Moorhead, San Jose, Columbid2132. 
ILO- 
Trades Hall, 411!5 Alvarado St., Monterey. Rec. Sec., W.}. Allen, 
501 Forrest, . D. L. 
Ward, 400 Gibson Ave., office phone 6744, Res. 5230. 
| ELECTRICAL WORKERS NO. 1072—Meets 2nd Monday 
retary, Phone 7550. 
AFL FISH CANNERY WORKERS UNION OF PACIFIC, MO EREY 
Lester Cave ny. Office, 648 Ocean View Ave. 
| HODCARRIERS; BUILDING AND COMMON LABORERS 63—Meet 
p.m. Pres., Robert Dalton, 670 Cypress St.; Fin. Sec., H. B Fergu- 
son, P. O. Box 425, Monterey; Rec. Sec., Stanley Wilkins Pacific 
| INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMILOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL 611—Métsg first 
Pres., Art Reina, 605 Mae Ave., Phone Salinas 9795; Bul Agent 
James Wilson, 80 Peyton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; ec. Sec., 
LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets In Salinas Labor Temple s 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Secretary- -Treasurer, 
| MONTEREY PENINSULA CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL—Reets at 
Bartenders Hall, 301 Alvarado, first and third Tuesdays ag8 p. m. 
Wayne Edwards, 823 Johnson Ave., phone 7622. : : 
MONTEREY COUNTY FEDERATED TEACHERS NO. 457—#eet in 
$23 Johnson Ave., Monterey, Phone 7622. 
MUSICIANS Local No. 616 Meets second Monday at 8:00 p ., Bar- 
MOTOR COACH EMPLOYES, Division 192—President, Hi 
| Jr.; Secretary, Herman R. Bach. 
and fourth Tuesdays in Bartenders’ Hall at 8:00 p.m, Pre@ Elmer 
Brewer; Rec.-Sec., Irving Ask, Phone 8243; Fin. Sec., J, Q@Under- 
PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS NO. 337—Meet ® 
third Friday, Building Trades Hall, Monterey, 8:00 p.m. Fipsi¢ 
V. J. Willoug by, 152 


Earl Smith, Monterey; Financial Secretary, 
Carmel Avenue, Pacific Grove. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS NO. 62—Meets 2nd Hay at 
8 p.m. L, A. Trine, President, Phone 5704. H. Diaz, busing} agent 
and secretary, office 411% Alvarado Street, Montereyll Phcue 
6744 Home phone 7986. 

POST OFFICE CL BUCS, Monterey Branch No. 1292 of Natio] Fe@- 
eration of Post Office Clerks (AFL)—Meete first Friday offmon 
Pres., Boyd 5 | ae Ea -Pres.; E. L. Edwards; Sec.-Treas., 

SEINE AND L FISHERMEN’S UNION—Meets monthh 
moon, 2:00 pig wt, Knights of Pythias Hall, Calle Prineip 
tary-Treasurer, John Crivello: Business Agent, Vito 
233 Alvarado St., Phone 3965. 

SHEET METAL W. ORKERS 804—Meet every third Frid 
Watsonville, Saints, Monterey. Pres., John Alsop, 3 
cific Grove; Pes Ag. F. F. Knowles, 232 River St., S. c. 

GENERAL TEAMSTERS AND AUTO DRIVERS’ UNION 

second Thursday” 6f month at 7:30 p.m., Labor Temple.d 

W. Jenott, Sec.-Bus. Agt., 72 N. Second St., San Jose, Ball 

For a representative of Monterey County call L. R. @ 

Pajaro St., Sali Phone 7590. : 

McCloskey, x 


full 


TYPOGRAPHICAB' ®NION No. 543 — C. R. 
Salinas; A. ris, Se¢e»Treas., 109 Prospect St. 
Phone 959-J. Meets last Sunday of the Month, alternating 
Watsonville and,Salinas. 

UNITED SLATE, TILE & COMPOSITION ROOFERS, DAMP. 
PROOF WOR S ASSOCIATION 50—Meets 3rd 
10 a.m., in Verewile Labor Temple, 3rd Frida; a 
Carpenters’ Hal 8:00 p.m. Pres. E. E. Lehr, 142 Lit 
Grove; Sec.; Prone Walker, 327 Alexander St. 


THERE WAS the tall elm tree and the green iawn. 
There was the biz kind house and her laughing 
mother...and candlelight for her supper of 
bread and milk and fruit...and tie wonderful 
event of her father coming home each evening. 
Then there came the black and terrible night 
when the Nazis swept in. Loud voices, tramp- 
ling feet, rude jostling out into the street...sharp 
crack of rifles, and the great roar of flames 
burning down the house. 
Now Signe is alone—and starving. 
: Her mother and father... because they would 


hot compromise, cooperate, collaborate...be- 


cause they would not come to terms with evil... 


Give ONCE 


‘Norwegian Relicf © 


were stood before their own graves and shot. 

They died for the whole world of decent 
people, and Signe has become the ward of that 
world. We owe this child a debt. She must know 
the decency for which her parents died. 

Moreover, because of their sacrifice, and thou- 
sands like it in Holland, China, Russia, Greece, 
Norway, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
France, enemy bayonets are duller, enemy bul- 
lets are fewer, encmy power is less to send against 
our fighting men. 

Because of the resistance the people of these 
tortured countries are maintaining — and can 


continue to maintain with your help—invasion 


USO Polish War Relief 

United Seamen's Service Queen Wilhelmina Fund 

War Prisoncrs Aid Russian War Relief 

Belgian War Relief Society United‘China Relief 

British War Relief Society United Czechoslovak Relief 
French Relief Fund United Yugoslav Relief Fund 
Friends of Luxembourg Refugee Relief Trustees 

Greek War Relief Association United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children 


eart 7 


will be easier, 


This month, we must finance three vital jobs 
—helping the people in unoccupied and, if pos- 
sible, occupied countries—maintaining the mo- 
rale of our armed forces wherever they may be 
—and relieving distress in our own community. 

Much is needed for this mighty task, and the 
need will be met if your heart is big when you 
write your check. Remember, you make just one 
big contribution instead of many small ones. 
So add up everything you would be giving to 
all the separate agencies, and then double it! 

The need is crutial~so give, and give all you 


possibly can! 


‘ 


SALINAS 
WAR CHEST 


Re mh ee Sige Alen a 


WILLIAMSON REALTY CO. 
SQUARE DEAL LUMBER CO. 
LINCOLN GARAGE | 
POLLY ANNA BAKER’ 
LEO'S FOOD MART 
VICTORY TAP ROOM | 

HOTEL COMINOS 
mF, omar 


PERKIN'S WAFFLE INN 
BISSCHOP’S BRASS RAIL 
BRUCE E. BAIRD 
NATIONAL DOLLAR STORES 
RAY'S TRANSFER & STORAGE 
MAC'S CAFE 
FRANK'S TAMALE SHOP 
JANG BROS. 

JACK'S MERCANTILE STORE 
_ SALINAS DRY Goops co. 


HORSESHOE CAFE 
ECONOMY DRUG CO. 
SALINAS DRESSED BEEF Co. 
-BiG HAT BUFFET 
EINSTEL'S SHOES 
_ CHINESE LANTERN — 
‘TYNAN LUMBER CO. 

A.D-uCO..... 
HOTEL FRANCISCAN 
WING'S CAFE 
SALINAS. ELECTRIC WORKS 
. L BROWN & SONS 
tinctive Clothes 


Branded “SALINAS SELECT” Meats 
“RODEO BRAND” Sausages and Skinless 
Frankfurters 


SALINAS DRESSED 
BEEF CO. 


JACK ERRINGTON, Jr. Mgr. 
Wholesalers and Jobbers 


1 Griffin St. Salinas, Calif. 
—— PHONE 4854 —— 


CONGRESSMAN 
REPORTS 


bedpsabeaed 


J 


FLOWERS “OF DISTINCTION” 


Telephones 
Day 4881, Night 6942 


HREaIPEaIbEdips@h 24) saz bz 4-40 


) 


SOM ICI 
SiSORNEEL 


' 422 SALINAS STREET 


(O90) 


IF IT’S IN A BOTTLE WE HAVE IT. 
DIAL 6369 


VALLEY LIQUOR STORE 


MOLLIE HAVENS, Prop. 


554 E. MARKET STREET : 
We Appreciate Your Patronage—Drop in Any Time. 


GEORGE E. OUTLAND 


TODAY YOUR REPRESENTA- 
TIVE was privileged to sit in on a 


war effort by Secretary of War 
Stimson, General Marshall, and 
other high-ranking members of 
our armed services. The two-hour 
session was illuminating, thought- 
provoking, and extremely realistic. 
The Congressmen present went 
away with the unanimous impres- 
sion that, contrary to a dangerous 
trend in popular opinion, the war 
is far from won and many sacri- 
fices are going to be entailed be- 
fore victory is finally assured. 
When your representative was 
in his district last’ summer, he 
heard the comment over and over 
again “Well, Italy has fallen and 
it won’t be long before we get 
Germany, so let’s put all our ef- 
fort into licking the Japs.” It is 
|true that Italy HAS fallen, and 
that was a tremendous step for- 
ward toward the all-out victory 
over the Axis. However, Italy was 
by far the weakest link in the 
Axis chain, and it is NOT true, 
from all evidence available, that 


Telephone 3710 Res. Phone 3263 


HICKS LUMBER CO. 


East Market and Merced, Salinas, Calif. 
| 


DR. GENE R. FULLER 
OPTOMETRIST 


TELEPHONE 6201 264 MAIN ST., SALINAS 
KORUNA I FSS RRS AAA A NT TN IEE 


AMBULANCE 


—- 24-Heur Se: vice — 
COMPETENT ATTENDANTS 
Anywhere Anytime 


YOUR'S FOR SERVICE — 


YELLOW CABS 


NITE or DAY 
Phone 


— 7337 — 


Phone 


7337 


frank and critical analysis of our | 


COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


Big 
Plans Attack 
Against Co-op 


Madison, Wisconsin. 

_In a feature editorial, the 
Capital Daily Times warns 
private business that “‘it is 
making a mistake if it thinks 
it can destroy the coopera- 
tive movement by false 
propaganda and restrictive 


legislation.” 

“If we reach a point where we 
deny our people the right to choose 
between co-ops and private busi- 
ess, our democracy will have been 
destroyed along with the coopera- 
tives,” the Times declares. The edi- 


; torial comes as a result of the re- 


O.SOGLOW 


"1 USED UP hi¥ LAST SPARE, OFFICER.” 


Drawn for Office of War Information 


Freedom and Control 


“There are a lot of people in the country who talk about freedom, 
but freedom as they mean it is freedom to exploit the post-war 
situation. I regard it. as pmore akin to true freedom to maintain 
in the replenishment period the spirit that we have had to exercise 
during the war.” 
ERNEST BEVIN, Minister of Labour and 
National Service, August 3, 1943. 


Do You Like Murder Mysteries? | 


cent organization by retailer assd¢ 
ciations of a campaign to ham- 
string the consumer co-ops. 

The Times goes on: “The decla- 
ration of war by private business 
upon the cooperative movement 
will fit in very nicely with the 
‘private enterprise’ hoopla now be- 
ing advertised so extensively in the 
pres and on the air. 

ARE CO-OPS “UN-AMERICAN”? 

“Cooperatives fare now to be 
branded as ‘un-American’ organi- 
zations which are in conflict with 
‘free enterprise’ and the#*American 
way’. A huge fund is to be raised 
to propagandize the American 
people that cooperatives are syno- 
nymous with communism and that 
it is subversive for a group of Am- 
erican citizens to organize a co- 
operative for their own protection 
and economic betterment. 

“RED HERRING” AGAIN 

“The cooperative movement will 
be branded as ‘alien’ because of 
its growth in other countries be- 


Central Labor Council 


The meeting was called to order 
by President McCutcheon. 


The roll call showed the presence 
of seven delegates from five locals. 
Officers present were President 
McCutcheca, Secretary-Tréasurer 
Edwards, and  Sergeant-at-arms 
Burke. 

Credentials were presented for 
John Wheat to act as delegate 
from the Cannery Workers Union. 
It was moved, seconded, and passed 
that he be seated. He was then 
given the obligation by the Presi- 
dent. 

The minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved 
as read. 

Bills ordered paid were $10 to 
the American Federation of Labor, 
dues to September 1, 1944 and for 
receipt books $1.20. 

A number of communications 
were presented and considered. 

It was: moved, seconded, and 
passed to wire our Senators urging 
support of H. R. 7, the Anti-Poll- 
Tax measure. > 

A communication from the Sali- 
nas Central Labor Council report- 
ed that they have a Legislative 
Committee and asking our cooper- 
ation. It was moved, seconded, and 
passed that the President appoint 
a committee of three to work with 
the “ Salinas Council. Appointed 
were Louis Martin, George Diet}, 
and E. D. McCutcheon. 

The Carpenters reported that 
they had a called meeting last 
night. They voted to donate $500 
to the Community Chest and 
recommended that each member 
give one day’s pay. 

The Cannery Workers reported 
a. meeting with 400 in attcondance. 
They received 90 new members. 
They reported that 96% of the 
carmery workers are members of 
the union, either by full member- 
ship or by permits. 

The Painters 


¥G4 


Bldg. Trades Council 


Meeting wa called to.order by 
President Wm. Dickerson at 8:20 
p.m. Roll was called of delegates 
and absentees noted. The minutes 
be the previous meeting were read 
and approved. 

Correspondence: 


{ 


Received a letter from the Cen-  ~ 


tral Labor Council of Los Angeles 
stating they had placed the Gil- 
more Oil Co on the We Do Not 
Patronize List, and request the 
support of Organized Labor. 

By motion the letter was posted 
on the bulletin board. 

Received a letter from the State 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council of California covering the 
subject of post war planning and 
request that committee be appoint- 
ed to work with the Civil authority 
to work out the local plaiis. 

The recommendation was ap- 
proved and Bro’s H. Diaz, J. Aslop 
and D. L. Ward were appointed. — 

Received a copy of minutes from 
the Monterey Peninsula Central 
Labor Council—filed. e 

Received a copy of minutes from 
the Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Santa Clara 
County, together with a letter 
| covering the work now in progress 
| ind. 
recommends that all workers de- 
mand the quarterly working card 
on the job—filed. . 
Report of Committees: 


| Bro. J. J. Carpenter reports for _ 


,the Apprenticeship Committee, a 
/meeting at the Monterey High 
{School with Archie Mooney’ as 
/guest speaker, many subjects of 


|importance to those interested in | 


;the rehabilitation of former ap- 
prentices who are now in the 
farmed service. Mr. Mooney also 
|explained some of the problems of 
ithe War Manpower Commission i@ 
|finding and placing the workers 
where they are most: needed. 


_FRIDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1943. ; 


and around San Jose and - 


MINUTESMINUTES 


Germany will collapse soon. Our | fore the advent of Hitler ... There reported a good} Business Managers Report: 


SALINAS UNION DIRECTORY 


TALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR—-Vice-President for 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, San Benito. Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties—Thomas A. Small, San Mateo, California, Phone Sal 
Mateo 3-8789. 


BAKERS 24—Meets every third Saturday of month at 7:00 p.m. at 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St. Sec., Louie Grasso, 18 Villa 


St., Salinas; Pres., Ed Holstein; Bus. Agt., Fred L. Goudy, Labor | 
i tremendous army and one that is 


Temple, San Jose, phone Ballard 6341. 


JOURNEYMEN BARBERS 827—Meets every third Monday of month 
at 8:00 p.m., at 227 Monterey Ave.; Pres., Nate Freeman; Sec., W. 
G. Kenyon. 

SARTENDERS UNION LOCAL No. 545: Meets first and third Monday 
of month, 2:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Karl Hess, Sec. and 
Bus. Agent. Eddie Rose, President. 


3UTCHERS UNIOTE 506 (Salinas Branch)—Prasident, V. L. Poe; Fin- 
ancial Secretary, A. Peterson; Recording Secretary, Don Halverson. 
(Eari Moorhead, San Jose, Executive Secretary, Phone Col. 2132), 


CARPENTERS 925-—Meets every Monday night.at 7:30, Carpenters’ 
Hall, North Main St. Pres., Guy Paulson; Vice, Pres., Amos Scho- 
field: Sec. H. L. Taft, 243 Clay St., Phone 4246; Treas., R. L. Thur- 
man, 5 Port Ave.; Rec. Sec., Roy Hossack, 1244 Del Monte Ave.; 
Bus. Agt., L E. Koch, home phone 6868; Office 422 N. Main St., 
Phone 5721, hours 7:30-9; 12:30-1:30; 4:30-5:30. : 


CARPENTERS AUXILIARY 373—Business meetings second Wednes- 
day each month at Carpenters Hall; social meetings, fourth Wed- 
waesdays. Pres., Mrs. Marie Brayton; Sec., Mrs. Blanche Van Em- 
mon; Treas., Mrs. Helen Keiser. 


CULINARY WORKERS ALLIANCE 467—Meets second and fourth 
Thursday, 2:30 pm., at Labor Temple. Pres., Allen Meek; Bus. 
Agent, Helen Norman, office at Labor Temple. 


iNTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Lecal Union 243——Meets the first Friday in each Month at the Labot 
Temple, 117 Pajaro St. at 8:00 p.m. C. B. Phillips, Business Manager, 
Phone 3861, 25 Harvest St. E. W. Billsc Pres. 


10D CARRIERS AND LABORERS UNION 272—Meets second and 
fourth Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m. at Forresters Hall, 373 
Main street. R. Fenchel, Pres., 17 Railroad Ave.; J. F. Mattos, Sec., 
523 Archer St.; J. B. McGinley, Bus. Agt., office at rear of Labor 
Temple; Donna Spicer, Office Secretary. 


LATHERS UNION NO. 463—Meets 1n Salinas Labor Temple second and 
fourth Fridays, 8 p.m. President, Roy R. Benge, Hillby St., Mon- 
terey, Phone Monterey 4820; Sec.-Treas, Dean S. Seefeldt, 526 Park 
St., Salinas, Phone 9223. 


MONTEREY COUNTY CENTRAL LABOR UNION: Meets every Fri- 
day evening at 8:00 p.m. at Salinas Labor Temple, 117.Pajaro St.; 
W. G. Kenyon, Sec.-Treas., 137 Clay St.; Amos Schofield, Pres. 


OPERATING ENGINEERS NO. 165—Meets first Thursday at Labor 
Temple, 462-A Main Street, Harry Vosburgh, secretary. 240 E. San 
Luis Street, Salinas, 


OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT FINISHERS OF SALINAS 
AND MONTEREY COUNTY, LOCAL UNION No. 763: Meets sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of the month at 8:00 p.m., at Rodeo Cafe; 
Fred Randon, Secretary, 31 Buena Vista, Salinas, Phone 1423; Pres- 
ident, Don Frick. 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS UNION, LOCAL’ 


N6. 1104; Meets first and third Tuesday of month at 7:30 p. m. 
Salinas Labor Temple, 117 Pajaro St.; Pres., C. W. Rickman; Rec. 
and Fin. Sec., D. H. Hartman, 1333 First Ave., Salinas; office at 
Labor Temple. Phone Salinas 8783. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS’ UNION Local 503: Meets second 

Wednesday of each month, 8:00 p.m., Salinas Labor Temple. Pres., 

, Al Everly; Rec. Sec., Phil Prater; Fin. Sec. and Bus, Agt., Louis 

Jenkins, office at Labor Temple. (Exec. Bd., meets each Tuesday 
night at Labor Temple.) 


‘POSTAL CARRIERS UNION, LOCAL No. 1040: Meets every 
nesday at 7:30 p.m. at 30 Towt St., Sa‘inas; E. L. Sieber, 
2944R, P. O. Box 25; Lester Pierce, P) es., Salinas. 


PRINTING PRESSMEN & ASSISTANTS’ UNION NO. 328 OF WAT- 
SONVILLE AND SALINAS—Meets ‘ast Tuesday uf each month, 
alternating between Salinas and Watsonville. President, Roland W. 
Scheffler, Toro and Miami Sts., Salinas; Sec., Milo Martella, 225 
Monterey St., Salinas 


SHEET METAL WORKERS UNION, 
sop, Pacific Grove, Phone 7825; 
Villa St., Salinas, Phone. 7355. 


STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL EMPLOYES— Meets on call at 
Labor Temple; H. E. Lyons, pres., 15 West St.; H.'V. Rook, 1413 

_ Wiren St., secretary. vay tea 

_ SUGAR REFINERY WORKERS UNION NO. ..20616—-President, Les 

‘Hutchings; Secty., E. M. Jones, 21-A Homestgad, Salinas. Meets in 

Forresters Hall, Salinas, 2nd and 4th Mondays at 7:30 P. M. 


TEAMSTERS AND AUTO TRUCK 'DRIVERS’ UNION, 
LOCAL NO. 287-—Meets first Wednesday in Oct., Jan., April, July 
gt Labor Temple; L. R. (Red) Carey secretary, John & Main St., 
‘Salinas, Phone 7590. —- ; 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYES 
AND MOTION PICTURE OPERATORS, LOCAL’ 611—Meets first 
Tuesday every other month 10 a.m. in Watsonville Labor Temple; 
Pres. Art Reina, 605 Mae Ave., Phone Salinas 9795; Bus. Agent 
Wilson, 80 Peyton St., Santa Cruz, Phone 2737-R; Rec. Sec., 
Covey, 364 Walnut Ave., Santa Cruz 
“AL, UNION No. 543—C. R. McCloskey, Salinas, Pres.; 
s., 109 Prospect St., Watsonville. Meets last 
between Wetsonville and Salinas. " 


Sec., Phone 


LOCAL 304—President, John Al- 
Business Agent, A. N, Endell, 54 


% 
te cals: wis ; 


I@N ROOFERS, DAMP & WATER- 


wishful thinking about internal re- 
volt against Hitler, our optiimism 
about the trémendous losses which 
the Germans have suffered in Rus- 
sia and elsewhere, our elation 
about the importance of Rommel’s 
downfall have all tended to blind 
us to the other side of the pic- 
ture. Germany still has under arms 


increasing rather than decreasing 


‘in size and power. German re- 


sources are NOT being exhausted 
at a rate even approximating what 
we would wish. German produc- 
tion has been hurt but has NOT 
been mortally damaged by our, air 
raids during the past few months. 
German retreats in Russia and 
in Italy have been orderly and 
well-managed and have NOT been 
routs in any sense of the word. 
Germany, the spearhead of Fas- 
cistic idealism, is still very much in 
the war, 

We must remember that Ger- 
many (like Japan).has been .pre- 
paring for war—total war—for 
many years, while. the United 
States and England and others of 
the United Nations had been doing 


ithe constructive work of peace. | YEArS, an 


Turning a country’s entire man- 
power and entire production ef- 
fort from peace to war takes time 
and takes money. We have done a 
magnificent job considering the 
time that has been spent; we are 
discovering more and more the 
tremendous cost involved. The 
harder and sooner we strike with 
all the resources which America and 
her allies can mobilize, the sooner 
will victory be won, and the less 
expensive will it be in lives and 
money in the long run. 

It should constantly be borne in 
mind that this is a global war, and 
while there are different fronts, 
anything done in one sector in- 
timately affects the conflict else- 
where. The surrender of Italy, by 
opening the Mediterranean and 
shortening the transportation route 
to India and Burma, was a trem- 
endeus victory over the Japanese, 
although sometimes we do not 
fully realize this particular im- 
plication. Those of us in California 
naturally are eager to see the 
tempo stepped up im the Pacific. 
We are anxious for more Midways 
and more Coral Sea victories; for 
more men and more material to 
reach MacArthur, for the retaking 


third Wed- ,;of the Burma road—in short, for 


greater emphasis on the Japanese 
front. After listening to General 
Marshall and members of his staff 
outline the nature of the global 
war effort, your representative is 
more than ever convinced that our 
leaders are fully cognizant of the 
importance of the Pacific front 
and that we can look forward to 
an increasing tempo in all the 
theatres of conflict at the earliest 
practicable moment. 

It is not a time for either ex- 
cessive optimism or excessive pes- 
simism; it is a time for a serious 
and realistic evaluation of our 
position; for the greatest possible 
contribution on the part of each 
American; for the minimizing of 
our internal and bickering and the 
consequent magnifying of our uni- 
ty here at home as well as on the 
battlefront. The war is far_ from 
over; it is being won, but we still 
must have many months, per- 
haps years of it not only in Asia 
but in Europe as well. Rationing, 
priorities, sacrifices, high taxes are 
going to continue to be with us. 
The cost of modern warfare is 
terribly high; may the expense in 


lives and money and suffering 
{which v ave | bs 


Here’s a Thriller: Starvation, 


Disease Kill 23 Million a Year! 
By “OBSERVER” 


Last week I ‘‘observed’’ some phases of the “mathe- 
matics of mass-murder,’ and now continue. 


Dr. Atwood H. Townsend divides the peoples of the 
earth as living in four areas—the rich (the United States 
and the British commonwealths, with 198 millions), with 
an average death rate per thousand of population of 10.5, 

|a life’ expectancy at birth of 48 years, and a per. capita 
|income of about $450; the prosperous (Western Europe 
land Latin America, with 380 millions) with a death rate 
of about 15.5'per thousand, a'life expectancy at birth of 
31 years arid per capita income of about $217, per year; 
the poor areas (Eastern Europe, Japan and the Moslem 
countries, with .418 millions), with»a death rate of 19.4, 
a life expectancy of 26’years, and a per capita income of 
$108 a year: the “hungry areas’ (China, India,, East 
Indies and Black Africa, with 1103 millions), with a 
death rate of 22 per thousand, a life expectancy of 22 
d an annual per capita income of $69. 


Compare income and life expectancy in rich and 
hungry areas: Per capita incomes of $450 and life ex- 
pectancy of 48 years, with per capita incomes of $69 and 
life expectancy of 22 years! 

Consider the death rate of Holland as 8.6 per thou- 


sand as an obtainable standard— 


“Each year 23.000,000 (23 million) individuals are murdered by 
hunger and preventable disease. During the thirty years between 1913 
and 1942 there were 690,000,000 needless deaths.” 


Within one generation needless deaths, mostly in the 
bottom third incomes, overtook 8 million Americans. Life 
statistics show plainly that hunger is the chief means of 
mass-murder. 

Planned economy under democratic control is the 


remedy: 

“Almost any measure that takes from overstuffed bank-balances 
to give food to empty bellies will be counted as good .. . To do nothing 
is to deliberately murder. We aré all responsible for killing our fellow- 
men, not because we voted that such and such people must die, but 
because we failed so to cast our votes that they could remain alive.” 


Nazis Run Like Supermen 


USA & British Soviet 


Victories Victories 


Guadalcanal, Aug. Stalingrad, Jan. 31, 1943 
1942, Kursk, Feb. 8, 1943 — 
El Alemein, Nov. 5, 1942 Krasnodar, Feb. 12, 1943 

Tunis, Bizerte, May, 1943 Rostov, Feb. 14, 1943 
Attu, May 30, 1943 Voroshilovgrad, Feb. 14, 
Sicily Invaded, July 10, 1943 
1943 Rzhev, Mar. 3, 1943 
Munda, Aug. 6, 1943 Vyasma, Mar. 12, 1943 
Mussolini Fails, July 25, Orel, Aug. 5, 1943 
1943 . Belgorod, Aug. 5, 1943 
Italy Invaded, Sept. 3, Kharkov, Aug. 23, 1943 
1943 | Taganrog, Aug. 30, 1943 
Italy Surrendered, Sept. Konotop, Sept. 6, 1943 
&, 1943 Stalino, Sept. 8, 1943 
Salerno, Sept. 11, 1943 Bachmach, Sept. 9, 1943 
, Mariupol, Sept. 10, 1943 
Novorossiisk, Sept. 17, 
1943 
Bryansk, Sept. 18, 1943 
Poltava, Sept. 22, 1943 
Smolensk, Sept. 26, 1943 
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| is, of course nothing communistic 
}or alien in cooperatives, any more 
than there is in any endeavor 
| where people join together to fur- 
ther their common interests. Gov- 
ernment itself is a cooperative, and 
so are schools, churches, fraternal 
groups, mutual insurance com- 
panies, credit unions, and countless 
other organizations. 

FEAR ORGANIZED CONSUMERS 

“But big business is apparently 

afraid of the growth of coopera- 
tives in .the consumer field and 
pee it is time to start the usual 
| smear campaign, Hostility toward 
cooperatives has already been 
shown. by, the .big radio chains, 
which denied time to co-op spokes- 
men and. only changed its policy 
when this unfair practice aroused 
numerous protests. 

“The Capital Times believes that 
private business, large or small, is 
making a mistake if it thinks that 

| it 

movement by false propaganda, 
warped ‘educational’ campaigns, 
and restrictive legislation,” 


HAVE YOU QUIT 
BEATING YOUR 
WIFE STUFF? 


New York City 

Fortune magazime recently add- 
ed its bit to the big business cam- 
paign for a sales tax, revealed by 
|In Fact as a plot of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. For- 
tune made public the results of a 
survey which showed (you've 
guessed it) that the majority of 
the American people (52%) ac- 
tually prefer a sales tax. 

Of course, there was a catch to 
the question. People were asked 
if they preferred a sales tax to 
increased withholding tax on sal- 
aries. With their backs to the wall, 
they answered as follows: High in- 
come group, 66.7% for sales tax; 
upper middle, 57.7%; lower middle, 
52.6%; low, 43.6%. Wage earners, 
apperently, were not so hot for the 
idea. 


Unionists Form 
Consumer Co-ops 


New York City 
Today there are at least 130 
consumer cooperatives throughout 
the country whose members are 
made up largely of members of 
trade unions, James Myers report- 
ed in a new edition of his pam- 
phlet “Labor and Co-ops” which 
was published by The Cooperative 
League of the USA here this week. 
Largest concentration of these 
cooperatives are in the cities of 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio and Illi- 
nois served by Central States Co- 
operatives, Chicago. Next largest 
number of these labor co-ops are 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin with 
scattered co-ops in California, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, New York 
and Pennsylvania, 


AFL Now Boasts Nearly 
100 National Unions 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Reaffiliation of the International 


Association of Machinists brings |’ 


the number of AFL national and 
international unions affiliated’ to 
99. During the past year, three in- 


meeting. They have not yet taken| Bro. Ward gave a report of the 


can .destroy the. cooperative. 


1ationals were dropped: Inter-| 


action on the appeal of the Com-| 


munity Chest. 

The Bartenders reported a good 
meeting and the initiation of three 
new members. They are planning 
a dance, the proceeds to go to the 
Community Chest. They are keep- 
ing a record of member purchases 
of bonds so the'union may receive 
credit. 

The Electrical Workers reported 
that they are making progress in 
ironing out their difficulties. 

Brother Martin reported that he 
had attended the funeral of Sec- 
retary Vandeleur. At this funeral 
were Governor Warren and Mayor 
Rossi, testifying to the greatness of 
the deceased. 

The financial report was 
and the meeting adjourned. 

—WAYNE EDWARDS, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Smile, Durnya, Smile! 


Driving once was a pleasure 
Traveling hither and yon, 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who can smile 


When he’s down to his last coupon. | | 


If we thought less of what we 
could own, and more of what we 
should own up to, the new world 
might come into its own tomorrow. 


For Your Furniture, 
Linoleum, Stoves, See 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE CO. 


John at California St. 
Phone 4522 


LIBERAL TERMS 
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DEPENDABLE 
MERCHANDISE 
AT DEPENDABLE 
PRICES 
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A. L. BROWN 
and SON 


PHONE 7245 


231 MAIN ST. 
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activities for the past week. That 
| Brother F. C, MacDonald, General 
| President of the State B. & C. TF. CG 
| of Calif., was in for a couple of 
hours and gave some valuable in- 
formation on the future construc- 
tion along the Pacific Coast. 

The report was accepted. 
Good of the Couneil: 

The Council needs a better at- 
tendance of the delegates. 

No further business to come be- 


fore the meeting, the. Council ad-' 


journed at 9:10 p.m. 
Respectfully submitted, 
L. T. LONG 
Secretary 
If the WPB cuts newsprint clear 
to zero, it’s a cinch the comics will 
he the last to go. : 


Sell 


 LEDICS = 


LIQUOR 


—_—— 


BEER 


-——-- --—— 


WINE 


———— 


GROCERIES 


FRUIT 
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and 
VEGET ABLES 


DRUG CO. | 
CUT-RATE DRUGS § 


LOWEST EVERYDAY 
PRICES 


Two Stores 

UNION DRIVE-IN MARKET 
BUILDING 

— and — ' & 

288 MAIN ST. : 


DO YOU SUFFER FROM 


- ARTHRITIS 


PILES 


CONSTIPATION 


High Blood Pressure — Female Disorders 
: Sinus and Postate Trouble 


Your money will be cheerfully refunded if we fail to help you. 
CALL NOW FOR FREE CONSULTATION 


Dr. M. D. GARTEN, D.C. 


308 Main Street, above Montgomery. Ward—Salinas 


Phone 7733 to 


156 Main Street . 
Phone 7617 
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r Appointment 
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